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BY KAT s RLAND 
See Plat 
} look sober, Maggy dear,’’ said Aunt that if we sow good seed, and diligently till th 
H , as she came to the room where a young soil in which it is plant od fruit will com« 
é 1 pensive attitude, with one arm as the reward of our 
r ful boy “But how ya mother, aunt, has 
It is use I feel sober, aunt,’’ replied lived to see all her efforts thrown to the winds. 
M , lifung her f from against that of her As the twig is bent the tree es not always in- 
( l, 1 with one hand beginnin to smooth, cline.”’ 
fondly, the hair that lay parted above his smooth ‘No, not if bent for a little season, and then 
ehead permitted to resume its natural position. There 
‘Hasn’t Eddy been a good boy ?”’ must be a uniform and consistent restraining of 
I Ilways good! Dear fellow !’" re evil tendencies 
young mother, warmly, kissing th ‘Even young as Eddy is, some things begin 
s of the child as she spoke. “ But, to show themselves t trouble me. I try to 
Margaret's tones grew serious, “ the correct them, but my words appear to make lit- 
of childhood will not always remain. tle, ifany, impression. Even slight punishments 
Ah! t < that he should grow up and change seem to do no good 
e, s willed y, and then—Oh Such 3 | ement, I 
] t r to k of it !’’ anda half audible, know,’’ said Aunt Helen * But they should 
sob, agitated the mother’s bosom. not. All the mother has to dois to persevere 
You may do much to save your child from and not feel disheartened if good results do not 
t] vils youanticipate,’’ said Aunt Helen. “ He immediately appear. We need not look for fruit 
will cl inevitably, and, to all appearance, until harvest time. In childhood and youth we 
for the worse. Butit is in your power to provide must sow good seed, and water and train the 
his s well as his m ilfuture. You plants that spring up the minds of our children 
‘ tore up in his mind things innocent, things Not until they become men and women will the 
1 things true, that will remain there, and fruit appear.”’ 
when hereditary forms of evil begin to develop, Margaret looked as if sh ught this a strange 


as develop they will, these remains of things doctrine. 

good and true will enable him, in the temptations ‘‘Children,’’«said Aunt Helen, “are all born 
that follow, to overcome.’’ with certain evil affections, which they inherit 
‘but will he overcome, aunt ?—will he over- from their parents. These affections soon influ- 


come? Oh! if I could only be certain of that! ence their thoughts and actions, and then we 


lity. Of course 





‘You cannot know the future. Maggy. Wise- perceive their existence and qua! 
ly has Providence withheld that knowledge. If we cannot touch anything so interior as the af 
the future were known, our efforts in the present fection of another, and cannot, therefore, eradi- 
would nearly all be paralyzed. But in our pre- cate these evil tendencies from the minds of our 


a. 
wa 


sent duties we are wel 


l! instructed, and we have, children. They can only be removed by them- 


in their discharge, this comfortable assurance, selves, in a free effort, when they become men 
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and women. Now what we have to do, and it is 


all we can do, is to restrain evil in our children, 
at the same time that we encourage good affec- 
tions and store their minds with good principles. 
If this be rightly done, when they arrive at ma- 
ture age they will be inclined to shun evil in- 


stead of indulging and confirming it. 


Thus we 
will put the weapons into their hands by which 
to overcome the enemies that beset every man 
and woman on entering upon life as free and ra- 
tional beings.”’ 
“Tt is a long time to wait for the result of our 
efforts,’’ said the mother, with asigh. ‘ A long, 


long time. The heart must grow faint with hope 


and fear.”’ 


“Though we gather not the fruit of a goodly 


THE WAVES 


A DARKSOME billow s! 
And, as ‘tis 0 tl 

Its crest unc app do 

1 try 


It steps the measure 


That silent bears the 
Whose mystery the concourse tem 


The pregnant, sabled wave rolls up 
It pauses there awhile, a 
Its laden breast, that sullen yields its store— 
As if it were the fearful pall that holds 
> y in | “f le } brac 
Enwrapt in lingering, jealous, clasped embrace, 


The spoils of pain brought near their resting place 


Then summoning its scattered waters back, 
It heaves their volume offin hurried course, 
And blends with other waves as rude and black — 


To lose its own identity, and, 


hoarse 

To revel wild, as if its roar would hush 
Upbraidings moaned by winds that o’er it rush 
*T was to confide to tombings of the sand, 


The victim of its ’gulphing wantonness, 


The billow stole thus to the lonely straud— 
As will assassins seek the wilderness 
To press in earth’s unwilling, heaving breast, 


Dread secrets w h in conscience ne’er can rest 


But mark, upon the bleak and boundless shore, 
Among the riven timbers of a wreck, 
A mangled mass that once man’s semblance bore; 
And whose hand dreamt it could the tempest check 
A wear’some toy the waves have cast it there, 
Asall of Aim who would their warrings dare! 
A playful wave trips onwar* in its dance, 
And heedless—like a merry, thoughtless child, 
W hose race amid the swollen graves will chance 
To bound from mound to mound in gambol wild— 
It strews its giistening, gay rattling pearls, 
And o'er the corpse their sparkling host unfurls. 


AND 


‘ 


vine until autumn,’’ remarked Aunt Helen, “ yet 
the fast maturing clusters hang thick among the 


And it 


is soin humanculture. The healthy toned mind 


branches long before they have ripened. 


will show its swelling fruit long before that fruit 
is fully matured.”’ 

‘**T will hope for the best,”’’ said Margaret, with 
much feeling, as she kissed the cheek of her boy 

left a tear upon it. 

‘“ Store up things good and true in his mind,”’ 
said Aunt Helen; “ call forth his best affections ; 
sedulously restrain what is evil, and you have 
Margaret. falter 


fruit of your labor wil 


everything to hope, Faint not, 


not, doubt not The 


surely appear.’’ 


THEIR DEAD. 


o'er W 
v's symbo 
A pious, friendly hand’s last solemn rite! 
The tremulous and conscious wavelet fied, 
And deeply sighed a wailing funeral note, 
Which o'er 


And sought deep caverned harps to set afloat 


Ines sp 
in sadness sped, 


the briny waste 
A louder strain—the stern, ma 
Harth moans above » dark dee« 
The gentle bi 

And lea 
Whose awfu } 

1 wed in thought 
ey . rn afresh upon the sea, 


Whilst rippli 


into tear-drops noiselessly ! 
They pour the fullness of their sorrow’s weight 
pon a stouter wave's expansive breast, 
heaves responsive sighs that suc h a fate 
creation’s proudest work, and | 


af 2 
Then slowly moving to the ch 


irneled strand, 


They gather o’er the corpse a mound of sand 


And oft these weeping, sympathetic waves 
Will noiseless steal to that sepulchral spot, 
And, blending genial swellings, tearful lave 
The sandy mound, till under-washings blot, 
t 


From off the desert strund’s outstretching lace, 


Each vestige of the victim’s slumbering place 


And thus from life’s tempestuous ocean prest, 

Is tossed on death’s dark circumambient strand, 
Humanity, whose wreck sinks there to rest, 

And where approach awhile a wailing band, 
Who let Time’s wave the sad spot wear away, 


But blend remembrance with eternity! 
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EpGar Matcoum, a young nobleman, had con- 
uC 1 love marriage, a rare circumstance 
ong the gentry. His b was the daughter 
a tradesman in London, into whose society he 
rd { wh wh at Bath. When Malcolm 
n Emily Reardon, which was on the day 
e rea i the watering-] one fashiona 
eas ne saw that a sweet ind m re st fl pwer 
id fallen in his way, and he resolved almost in- 
yluntarily to pluck it and hide it in his bosom. 
> y did not observe for several days that an 
, : 


egant-looking young man frequently paused to 








gaze at her as she walked out, and in the Tr. 
room would stand for many mom sat a time 
with his eyes fixed admiringly upon her. But 
such undisguised idmiration could not long re- 
nain unnoted, and soon her gentle eyes would 
droop, and a soft blush cover her sweetlv-beaut 
ful { s s| yecame conscious ol tl lact 
M 1 saw that the fair young creature was 
stariled from her pure and innocent dream of life, 
ind that she rather shrank from than courted his 
servation. This maiden dé y. so different 
om e had met v e too ! y 
efine y in which he had moved, but deep- 
i 1dmiration felt by Malcolm for tl 
vely stranger He n bolder approaches, 


The oftener he saw r, the more w 1] 
vo yr ma charmed wiih the beautiful girl 
The fact that she was the daughter of a trades- 


man did not, when discovered, long dampen the 


irdor of his feelings. On returning to London, 


; + ' 
waited on her father and formally declared his 


Mr. Reardon, a high-mind- 


1, virtuous man, was startled and alarmed at 


wish to visit Emily. 


proposition, and begged young Malcolm not 
to think of an intimacy with his daughter, as 
their social positions were su h that unhappiness 
to one or both must be the inevitable result. To 
this, Malcolm returned a most solemn avowal 
that his intentions were pure and honorable. 


I will not insult you so much as to question 
that for a moment,’’ said the tradesman; ‘but 
even as your wife, my‘daughter could not be 
iappy in the new scenes to which you would in- 


And I need not remind you, sir, 


h one in our station would 


troduce her. 
hat an alliance wit 


ibject you to mortifying annoyances. 


If I can win the love of your child, no fear of 
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what you suggest need be entertained. A vir- 


fection is the best guarantee for happi- 





ness,’’ replied the ardent young man. “If l am 





willl to throw S| le estimation which 
men place upon rank , surely you ought 
not to object. I see in your daughter virtues that 
would adorn the h shest social position, and I 
can place her where she will shine in her own 


did object, and most 





But the 
earnestly. Malcolm, however, was not to be 
turned from his purpose, and Mr. Reardon seeing 
this, yielded to his desire to visit his daughter 
lhe result was as might have been an- 
ticipated. Emily became the bride of the young 


nobleman. Her beauty, her loveliness of charac- 
ter, her refinement and intelligence, soon made 
the haughty ones into whose circle she was in- 
As for the marriage, 
iappy. Malcolm had a vir- 


tuous mind and a high sense of honor. He could, 


troduced, forget her origin. 


it proved eminently 


therefore, appreciate what was truly excellent in 


of exalted 





A few vears after this marriage, Malcolm start- 
I and Italy with his 
wife and their only child, a little girl just enter- 
After an absence of two 
or three months, wishing to enjoy a sea voyage, 
they embarked from Naples in a vessel bound 


for London. But they never reached their desti- 


nation. Soon after sailing, a terrible storm arose, 
Ww con ed many hours with unabated fury. 
At midnight the vessel was thrown upon break- 


ers, and in a few minutes dashed to pieces. 


With his wife and 


Nearly all on board perisi ed. 
child clinging to him, Malcolm endeavored to 


support himself in the water. But the waves, 


lashed into fury by the fierce storm, soon over- 


whelmed them. There was a brief struggle of 
the drowning man to rise above the surface with 
the precious burden of living souls, beloved even 
beyond his own life, but the struggle was fruit- 
less—they all went down into the deep waters. 
When daylight broke along the shore of Sicily, 
sad relics of the storm were to be found here and 


there washed ipom> the strand. The saddest of 
these were many dead bodies, among them that 
of the wife of Maleolm. His body had also float- 
ed to the shore, but life proved not to be entirely 
extinct. The first object that met his eyes, on 


reviving, was the form of her he had striven so 





eS 


4s ee ye 


a 


oa es 


— Fe vaareons 


as 
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unavailingly to save. The shock proved too 
much for his reason. 

Edgar Malcolm awoke and 
found himself the den 


Years afterwards, 
, 
zen of a monastery in Pa- 


ermo. Light came but gradually i 


ito his mind. 
As it grew more distinct, and made visible the 


broken relics of the happy past, his mind sick- 


ened, and he turned for consolation to those 


around him. No great influence was required to 





make him content to remain in the cloistered se- 
clusion, where, the wo rgetting, by the world 
forgot, he found, or 1 to i, peace for a 
troubled spirit, balm for a wounded heart. A 
portion of the income of his large estate was 
made over to the church, and the balance left to 

cumulate in the hands of his legal agent, to be 
disposed of in any manner that he might deter- 
mine. Streng efforts were made by his friends, 
so soon as he was discovered, to uce him to 


return to England, but he resisted al 
and, finally, to put a barrier betwee: 
world, took upon himself the vows of a 
ier Sir Edgar Malcolm, but 


hristened Ma- 


sno lo 


orde Fe He wi 


} 


a cowled and hooded monk, r 


ront. 
Forty years have passed since the day when a 


terrible misfortune drew a curt between the 


heart of Edgar Malcolm and all worldly interests, 
and Father Maroni is an old and venerable man, 
beloved and respected in his order. From Paler- 
mo his field of usefulness has changed to Naples, 
where his life is spent in binding up the wounds 


that evil affections are ever making in the heart, 


and endeavoring to pour oil upon the troubled 
waters of passion. 
One day, while at the confessional, a servant 


belonging to a family of rank, divulged to Father 
Maroni a plot, of which she had accidentally be- 
he honor ofa! 


girl, the orphan child of a de 


come cognizant, against wely young 
eased nobleman who 
and left, at his death, 


The indi- 


vidual engaged in this unhallowed scheme was 


had squandered his estate, 
two children to the care of a relative. 


Prince Algardo, a man of powerful connections, 


great wealth, and unecrupulo 


' 
character. The name of the be 
Marie Casteloni. It had 


absence of Marie’s uncle, 


is and determined 
1utiful girl was 
been arranged, in the 
that, on a certain night, 
an upper servant or steward in the family was, 
for a large bribe, to admit the prince, and leave the 
unhappy girl entirely in his power. If she yielded 


to his wishes, well; if not, he was to carry her off 


by force arid escape into France. Everything was 
arranged, so that, the moment Marie was removed 
' 


le, the flight 
On the second nicht after the ini- 


from the protecting roof of her un 
was to begin. 


quitous scheme was divulged, the evil deed was 


to be consummated. 

| the character of 

More than once had 

himself called upon to step in between him and his 
h acts he had made the 

prince his implacable enemy, and extorted a bitter 


Father Maroni understood we! 


Prince Algardo. he found 


intended victims, by whi 
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threat in consequence, notwithstanding his reli- 
gious character, if he ever crossed his path again. 


Father Maroni understood well that this was 


no idle threat on the part of the unscrupulous 
nobleman. But he was not, by nature, one who 
hesitated in fear of personal consequences. He 


had seen Marie Casteloni a few times—thongh 


she had never come to him as her spiritual father 
—and had been struck with something in her face 


that reminded him of other times and places. 


Hers was not an Italian beauty; the white com- 
plexion, blue eyes and sunny hair were those of 


a race born in a colder climate. 


must not be made,’’ said Fa- 


‘bat sacrifice 





ther Maroni, as soon as the servant had retired. 
Marie resided at a beautiful villa fa mile 
from Naple It was near the setting of the sun, 


and she was looking down from a large window 


upon the beautiful bay, when a venerable priest 


approachea and saluted her with a pious bened 
Marie knew him as father Maroni, and in- 
himself. Once 


Father Maroni. His 


tion. 
vited him to come in and rest 


seen, no one could forget 


face was large, calm and benevolent, while his 
eyes and lips gave to his countenance an expres- 
sion of great firmness and resolution. Thro 





out Naples, he was beloved by the good and feared 


m where Marie was sitting, played her 
little sister upon the floor; and soon after Father 
Maroni had come in, the two principal retainers 


family entered, and not without a feeling 


of uneasiness, found Marie at the feet of the priest 
listening earnestly to his low spoken words 


“Daughter,’’ said Father Maroni, as he 
of the gentle maiden a id raze d earnest y 


into her face, ‘you do not look like one of the 


the han 
children of our Italy. Your mother was not bora 
in this sunny region.”’ 

‘*No—she belonged to another people,’’ re- 
turned Marie. 

‘*In what country was she born?’’ asked Fa- 
ther Maroni. 

‘*That I do not know.”’ 

“Tt must 


priest, musingly, 


said the 


his eyes fixed almost as by a 


have been in England,’’ 


spell upon the face of the lovely girl. 
**1 do not know,”’ 


‘*My mo- 
I have heard her say that 


repeated Marie. 
ther did not know. 


she was like one ocean-born, and thrown by a 


wave upon the shore.”’ 
‘*What did she mean by that ?’’ inquired Fa- 
} 


ther Maroni, speaking in quicker voice than usual. 


‘*A ship was lost in the sea,” replied the maid- 
en, ‘‘and she, a child too young to tell of either 
he sh re.” 


he 


her parents or country, floated alive to 

The fires kindled by nature in the heart of t 
the y had 
Memory blew 


venerable priest, though long been 


smouldering, had not burned out. 
upon them, and revealed their hidden intensity. 


1er Maroni found himself instantly agitated. 


} 





‘« Did she not know her name ?”’ he asked. 
Marie said, ‘‘ Yes—it was Emily.” 
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Father Maroni started at the sound of this 
name. 
sé Ww 
of any kind?’ 
“Ton, 


drew 
locket; 


as there no relic found with her, no token 


this locket and miniature ;’’ and Marie 


from her bosom an exquisitely-chased gol 
| 


it enclosed the miniature of a young and 


beautiful woman. 
One glance sufficed for the now deeply agitated 


priest. ‘The likeness was that of Emily, his lost 


' 
wife, of her who had been snatched from him by 
a terrible death. 


A momentary excitement over- 


came him, and he pressed th 


miniature passion- 


ately to his lips, greatiy to the si of Marie, 





who did not in the least comprehen > meaning 


of so sudden a change in the manner of Father 


Maroni. But this ripple on the surface quickly 


, , 
passed away, and the priest was as <¢ alm as before 


For an hour he lingered with Marie and her little 
sister ‘Theresa, seeing each mement more clearly 


beloved ¢ 


the likeness of that yne who nad passed, 


amid the horrors of a fearful ocean storm, to the 


calm abodes of the blessed. Far down in the un- 


discovered de pths of the se 
he had believed his de 
But it 


cious burden that had been cast upon them safely 


a, forty years 


betore, 


ar child lost to him forever. 


was not so; the waves had borne the pre- 


to the shore 


. Little Emily had been saved, and 


these were her children. 


Years and a long life of self-restraint, had given 
Father Maroni great command over his feelings. 
He had need of all this self-acquired power now 


As the 


upon the 


twilight began to fall, he iaid his hands 


heads of Marie and Theresa, and said, 
with a more genuine fervor than had ever accom- 
panied his blessing—‘*‘ The God of peace keep you, 
my children, and preserve you from the snare of 
the fowler.”’ 

There was something in the manner of the 


priest that left a strong impression on the mind of 


s . 
Marie. his, under the circumstances, could 

. : 
hardiy have been otherwise. His voice linge red 


in her ears, and seemed to possess a world of ten- 


cerness, 





Onthe next night, just as Marie was about pre- 
paring to retire, alter having made her evening de- 


votions, she was startled by a noise near one of 


the windows, which was immed afterwards 


ately 


y wrapped in a 


thrown open, when a man, close | 


cloak, stepped into the room. A cry of alarm 


, 
irom 


immediately fel the lips of Marie, wh 


shr side of the chamber as the 


k to the opposite 
intruder advanced 
‘Don’t be alarmed, my pretty one,” said the 


inceremonious visitor, in a light, playful voice, 


r 
uncovering his face as he spoke, and showing the 


bold bu 


You know I have always admired you. Long 


handsome features of Prince Algardo. 


ago I swore to possess you, and now I have come 
to make good the oath.’’ 

And as he said this, he laid his hand upon the 
shrinking 


form of the frightened girl, and was 


about raising her from the floor where she had 


oF 
~~ 
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couched down, when he was seized suddenly by 
a powerful arm and drawn backwards. Relieving 
himself, he sprang to his feet, drawing his rapier 
On turning, he found himself con- 


as he did so. 
armed for the emer- 
xpected and bold 
the prince made a plunge at the 


was 


fronted by fully 


a stranger, 


ney. Maddened by this 


rency 





interierence, 


bis sword 


but 


and before he 


heart of his assailant, arm 


thrown coolly up, could recover 


in the left 
lasted 


himself, he received a severe wound 
side. <A struggle ensued, but it 
only for a brief period, at the end of which Prince 


Algardo lay upon the that was deluged with 


i S 


fie rce 


his blood. 


W he 
ment of 


n Marie, whose senses had fled at the mo- 


greatest peril, recovered her conscious- 


found herself in a small apartment, with 


ness, she 


everything around her new and strange. As she 
started up with an exclamation of surprise and 


terror, an old man, whom she had not at first ob- 


, 
served, came qui kly to 


her side, saying—*‘‘ Be 
calm, my daughter, you are safe.”’ 

There was something strangely familar in the 
voice, and Marie look 


man’s face 


ed wonderingly into the old 


‘*T hear the 


‘*Speak !’’ she said, hurriedly. 
rush ol Where am 1?’ 

‘* You, with your sister Theresa, are on ship- 
board. 
scious of any change. 
hild.’ 
lid, 


tightly. 


water. 


See, there she lies sweetly asleep, uncon- 
But be calm, my dear 
( ’ and the stranger took her hand and held it 
‘You remember Father Maroni? I 
am he.”’ 
nti You? 
‘* Yes. I 
1 


Algardo hac 


Father Maroni!” 


} 1 


learned from a faithful servant that 
I domestics to ad- 


rribed some of the 


mit him to your chamber, that he might remove 


you to a distance and make you the slave of his 


will I determined to prevent the execution of 





his . Inorder that I might be better able to 
do I came to your uncle’s villa, where I met 
you. Oh! that was a blessed meeting, for I found 
in you, Marie, the daughter of my own child, 


whom I had seen swallowed in the sea that bereft 
The 


your neck contains the miniature of one whose 


me of her mother. locket you wear about 


loss I have mourned for nearly forty years.”’ 
Marie looked bewildered. ‘To her this strange 
lation seemed like a dream. 
‘*As soon as I had learned this,’”’ resumed 
Father 


vessel of war in the harbor, and 


reve 





Maroni, ‘‘I went on board an English 
made known to 
the officer in command that I was a British sub- 
ject, and that I had not only large estates, but a 
I had with me documents to satisfy 
I then 


w many years ago 


title at home. 


him at once that my statement was true. 





my history—h 


related briefly 
I had been wrecked on this sea, in which disaster 


thild ] 


ind aso 





my wife, and my « as I then supposed, 
were drowned; and that, broken in spirits by the 


sought a cloister s retirement. I 


had 


shock, I 
known the fact | 


then 
you were the daughter of my child, who had been 


made had discovered, that 
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strangely saved {rom death, and that an unprin- 
ipled young nolleman who possessed great power 
and influeyce, was about sacrificing you, in your 
helpless, unwarned innocence, to his brutal pas- 
sions. Captain R—— entered at once into my 


" 
l 
feelings, and to his courage and determined reso- 


lution are you, my dear child, indebted for your 


rescue. My arm was too feeble to save vou, 





though, had not other and better aid been tender- 


ed, | would have been at your side in the hour of 
danger. Even as it was, 1 wasnearat hand. The 
moment the fierce contest that followed the meet- 


R—— had 





ing of Prince Algardo and Cap 





veen decided in favor of the latter, you and The- 
. 1 | e | + 
resa were removed by some of the other officers 
who had accompanied us, and hurriedly taken on 
board the ship, which immediately set sail. We 
are now on our way to England, and you ars 
under the protection of a hitherto unknown friend, 


who will love you and care for you with the deepest 


tenderness. ‘The prin powerful, and if he 
should survive his wounds, his revenge both to- 
wards yowand me, would never be satiated short 
of the fiercest retaliation. I could no longer re- 
main in Italy with any hope of retaining my life, 
and I would not go away and leave you and The- 
resa there. Now we are beyond the power of 
evil passions. As for me, I shall lay aside my 
ecclesiastical vows. Hope in life has come warmly 


back into my bosom; a new current is flowing in 
my veins: the dead have been, as it were, restored 
to me.’’ 

Long did Marie weep after this narrative had 
ended. No doubts crossed her mind, for nature 
responded in her heart to the truth of the wonder- 
ful recita 

W hen day dawned, far in the distance lay, dimly 
seen, the shores of Italy; and but a few hours 


more went by ere the last line that darkened on 





the | ron faded before the straining 

Marie Casteloni wept bitterly, but as day atter 
day returned, and she drew nearer and nearer to 
her new-found relative, she was more and moré 


comforted; and by the time they arrived in Lon- 
don, she was leaning upon him with a tenderness 


unfelt for any one since the grave hid her mother 


irom reves 

We have no more of interest to add, except 
that a year sequent to their arrival in England 
Cap R— — led the beautiful Marie to the altar 


He was justly entitled to her hand, and no on¢ 
t d to dispute the claim. 

Prince Algardo never recovered from his wound. 
He lingered some months, and then paid, with his 
life, the penalty of his attempted crime. Father 
. ; } j Naples 
Maroni was no more seen nor heard of in Naples, 

} ; } 7 — 
and to but few was the history of his sudden dis- 


appearance ever known. 


et cp OOOO 


THE BEAUT 


BY MRS. L 


I saw her, and that hour of lift 
Is still as bright as then, 

rhough many years have woven since 
The web of joy and pain 

And, oh! how swelled the rising tear, 
What throbs my young heart knew 

When her mute |! 


Their magic o’er me threw 


p and silent ear 


One leaf of memory treasures well 
hat face so heavenly 

rhe speaking glance—ah, who can tell 
How much it can declar 


Ty i} : 
The rose and lily ont 





Their loveliest tints 


' ! 
ht she could not sp 


1 not speak 


But, oh! the thou 


Our hearts could not but feel 


The sealed lip could not restrain 


The music « 


The voiceless melody within 


No barrier could contro 


And though we heard it not in tones 
We kn w its thri ne power 
Making us inwardly ren e 


So blessed was that hour 


. 
ABELL. 
Sweet thoughts, like ha own buds of ros 
Whose pe ume fidis th r 
Mad er days serenely t, 
Unruffied by a care. 
Her hea sh ‘ tirom ear x5 
From voices that we hear 
Had never felt the bitter u l 
ihat enters through the ea 
Her fingers moved as if she played 
Upon sor spirit lyr 
And smiles around her itures wreathed 
Light of angelic fire 


She seemed as if from home astray 


A wanderer on our earth, 
Too pure for converse by the way, 


Child of a brighter birth. 

And when her small white hands were clasped 
And lifted up in prayer, 

Her dark eye turned to heaven its gaze 


As if to enter there 


And, oh vhat sweet, what rapturous strains 
Her joyful notes shall prove, 
WwW 1 the first sound that breaks the chains 


Is Heaven's own choir of love! 








THE EPICURE, AND 


HIS MARRIED FRIEND. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


‘y never knew them? No! Iremember 
ey had passed from the scene of gay and reck- 
hal “ 


ess life before you visited our ci'y. 
‘I have known Harry Wickliffe for some 


‘Yes, but only since his quiet life commenced. 


When he began his career, he formed a most in- 
rate acquaintance and friendship with Tom 
ke, and neve 1 Il see two young and merry 
ides to compare with them for taste and style, 


klessness and daring in all exploits in which 


young men so Ike to distinguish themselves. 


ihose were merry days, Sir Charles—merry, 


Thus chatted Mr. Melville Graham and his 


end, & Charles Dunham —the former a 
wealthy gentleman of one ot our prin pal cities, 
nd the other a middle-aged English gentleman, 
who visited this country for the purpose of en- 
oying the wild sports of the west. 

‘Bat, G1 m, I have often observed a pecu- 
ir set melancho y in Wie fie, which I never 





ild account for. He is wealthy, a man of edu- 
cation, and possesses plenty of resources within 
self to 1ard against man’s enemy, time. 
He is, too, a man of exquisite tastes, and seems 


own a quick temperament, which seeks no 


iflous ends, nor even the desire olf being 


Very true, very true, Dunham. He is me- 


} 


holy, and his dejection is matter of his life; 


e lings r | ot disappointed love in early 
\ un 

‘Of love?) You amaze me! _ I have often 
watched Wicklifle at a ball; admired his exqui- 


site taste in dress; wondered at the smile he be- 


owed on all around him; looked with admira- 
matt terest he seemed to take in every- 

r that was going on—in the dance, the waltz, 
1 the attention he paid to ladies; and had I not 


isionaliy seen his features relax Into an ex- 
pression of despondency, should never have 
magined all this gayety forced. And never was 
there beaw who won so many smiles from belles 
as Harry Wickliffe !’’ 








Don’t, my dear fellow, ‘ Sir Charles’? me.”’ 

I beg your pardon, then, Dunham. It only 
proves, I say, how little the world knew of the 
world. Here is Harry with a broken heart, mov- 
e gay circles of life, apparently the 
happiest man living, envied by all, and yet the 


* 5 
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most miserable dog alive. Crimson drapery, like 
1 


] 
forced smiles, often conceals despair; and none so 


shrewd, so keen-sighted as to pierce the veil of 
illusion——’’ 


‘* How true this is, Graham. How very true.’ 

“*Put latterly, Harry Wicklifle has grown to 
be an epicure, and so skilled is he in the art, that 
I think he would make a true model for the most 
famous in Euro} 

‘But, Graham, tell me his love story. I must 
know it. Ilike Harry. He is the most disin- 
terested of beings, and surely woman never lived 
who could not love him.’’ 

I'he tale itself developes this very character- 
istic of disinterestedness. Youshallhearit. In 
early youth, Harry and his friend ‘Tom com- 
menced lite toge ther ‘Their fortunes were ne arly 


lar, and their educa- 


equal, their tastes quite sim 
tion, based on natural talents and remarkable 
mental qualifications, was more brilliant than 
that of most men of their age. ‘They were wild, 


tis true, and what the world called dissipated— 


that is, they kept bachelor’s hal! together, rose 
late, dined late, kept late hours at night, played 


whist and enjoyed their wine; yet their com- 


panions were gentlemen, and they never were 
habituated gamblers. They both drove horses, 


and made more display than was customary, so 
that many were the tales of these young bache- 
lors—tales which would have surprised them 
more, had they heard them, than they did the 


ears of those who swallowed them with other 


nd their apparent in- 





‘This life, these tales, 
d ffer nee to the stra oht-lace d views of the so- 
ciety in which they moved, induced mothers to 
recard their attentions to their dauchters with a 
jealous eye, and their associating with their sons 


n to their darling children. Some 


as sure ru 
mothers, nevertheless, courted their society, as 
they were reputed much more wealthy than they 
really were, and many a good laugh have we had 
together over the invitations, parties and pic-nics 
given and concocted for the purpose of throwing 


these distingués into the society of the young 


daughters just ! out 
“Years rolled on. and Harry and Tom were 


s e blessedness. Mrs. 


urned from Europe with her daugh- 


still leading a life of 
Worthley 1 
ter, the lovely Isabella, now ‘Tom Blake’s wife. 
I well remember the sensation her debut gave in 
society. All were struck with her beauty, her 


ox 
209 
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dignity of manner, her grace, her accomplish- 
ments, and the playfulness of her wit. Her so- 
ciety was piqguante in a very high degree, and 
being the observed of all observers, as well as 
the most charming of the belles who then graced 
our parties, Harry and Tom vied with each other 
in their attentions and in their efforts to please. 
Both were struck—both, to confess the truth, 
were in love. Harry is capable of deeper emo- 
tions and more lagting sentiments of attachment 
than Blake, and is cursed, at the same time, with 
a peculiar lack of confidence in himself, and with 
an unjustly humble opinion of his powers to 
please. Experience and habit have enabled him 
to conceal this from general observance, but his 
intimate friends always remark it when he is 
ealled upon to express his views upon any sub- 
ject, even when thoroughly acquainted with it; 
and I have often, during a discussion at dinner, 
seen him sit quietly listening, when he knew 
more concerning the topic of conversation than 
any one present. No one would imagine this, 
for he has tact, and endeavors to conceal it.’’ 

“T certainly should never have accused him of 
diffidence—on the contrary, have often admired 
and envied his self-possession.”’ 

“But, Dunham, to return to my story. Miss 
Worthley was evidently pleased with the atten- 
tions of these two lovers, and some of her friends 
thought Harry would succeed, and others spoke 
of Tom as the favored one. No one knew, nor 
did Tom Blake ever suspect that Harry had the 
least thought of wooing the fair Isabella in ear- 
At last Harry perceived how deeply Tom 
He watched him carefully and 


nest. 
was in love. 
closely, and he also scrutinized the behavior of 
the admired Isabella when with his friend. He 
saw, or rather thought he saw, a greater tender- 
ness of manner, a deeper feeling of the eye, and 
a more gentle and expressive tone, when in con- 
versation with Blake, than had ever been be- 
stowed upon him. Hard as the struggle was, he 
withdrew from the lists, and absented 
from the city in order to give Tom a fair chance. 
Did you ever hear of such disinterestedness ? 
Yee, Harry withdrew, and remained absent. He 
heard at last of their engagement. I doubt not 
he shed many a silent tear, but when the great 
effort had been made, he returned to town, and 
commenced the praises of his friend to the one 
to whom he had plighted his aflections. 

“*T saw it all, and watched its progress. I 
could see even then that Wickliffe 
chosen one, although none others read so deeply. 
And there was Harry, with his cheek a little 
pallid and his eye dimmed, still smiling as you 
see him now. None could sce the change but 
those who were with him in those lonely hours 
at night, when men’s hearts are read with ease. 

“The day was finally agreed upon when Tom 
was to lead his beautiful bride tothe altar. Harry 
was one of the groomsmen. I never took my 
eyes from him and from the bride during that 


was the 


himself 


5 
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ceremony. But wait—I’m before my story. I[ 
visited the lady a week or two before the wed- 
ding. I was intimate at the house, and saw a 
great deal of the lovers. One evening when sit- 
ting alone with her, I was struck at a remark of 
hers, while speaking of Wickliffe, that it was so 
strange Mr. Wickliffe was not a marrying man. 
‘How know you that, Miss Isabella?’ I inquired. 
‘He told me so himself,’ she replied. ‘ Excel- 
lent authority,’ thought I, and changed the sub- 
ject immediately. 

‘On the day of the wedding, many bridal 
presents were received, and among them one 
which came without a name, yet with such a 
note that a bride could but accept it. It was a 
beautifully-carved sprig of evergreen, worked in 
gold and colored, resting on a piate of burnished 
gold, but raised, and the plate itself encircled 
with pearls. On this plate, in white letters, was 
written, ‘Such be thy happiness.’ I knew it 
came from Harry; but his manner when looking 
at it afterwards, confounded me for a moment, 
then only served to convince me that he was the 
donor. 

‘*The bridegroom came, and a gay and happy 
circle met to witness the touching ceremony. 
Harry was pale, and the bride trembled; she 
threw a glance at him, but he saw it not, and the 
ceremony commenced. Have you ever witness- 
ed such a scene ?”’ 

** Often, Graham, often; but it always makes 
a baby of me.”’ 

“Such, Dunham, was the effect of this one on 
me. When the last no man tear 
asunder’—were pronounced, I saw Harry's breast 
when he 


words—' let 


swell with a smothered sigh; and 
greeted Tom with congratulations and a smile, 
I thought he felt as if his friend, although inno- 
cently, had assassinated his happiness. A merry 
dinner closed the day; and at that dinner Harry 
shone more brilliantly than ever. Fearing some 
one might read his heart, he made every exertion 
to appear gay and happy; and there was not a 
soul, saving myself, who could perceive in his 
eye that all was forced, not heartfelt. 

‘The next morning, Mr. and Mrs. Blake de- 
parted for their country seat, and Harry sailed 
for Europe. There he endeavored to banish all 
impressions, all memories, but in vain. He has 
returned, and in a new character. Feeling it 
essential to assume some kind of being less ap- 
proachable than his former self, he has come to 


You 


with him, and see how he carries it 


us in the shape of an exquisite epicure. 
shall dine 
off.”’ 

“But Mrs. Blake is still here? 
see her ?’’ 

**See her, Dunham ? j 
is still a little wild, and when Mrs. Blake would 
otherwise lack an escort, Harry is at her side, 
but so delicate in his attentions, so careful to 
guard against slander, that he might be looked 
upon as a guardian angel; sent to watch over the 


{¢ 


Does he ever 


Tom 





Yes, almost dai 








THE EPICURE, AND 


most beautiful being that ever graced this world.”’ 

‘““ You quite excite my curiosity. 1 must see 
Harry again, and you must present me to this 
angelic creature. I am quite impatient.”’ 

At this moment the servant entered and pre- 
sented Graham with a note. 

‘*Pardon me, Dunham, one moment,”’ said 
Graham, as he broke the seal, without looking at 
it, and read. 

‘* Just in time. 


I will let him know at once that you 


Harry invites me to dine to- 
morrow. 
are in town before he fills his table.’’ 

Graham scratched a hasty note to this effect, 
informa- 


accepting the invitation, and giving the 


tion of Sir Charles Dunham’s presence in the 


took up the 


When the servant had left, he | 





f 
f 
note again, and laughing, exclaimed —‘* Here 
Dunham, let me read you this; it will show you 


what Harry is at a glance. 


*** Dear 


sented to cross his feet under my mal 


Granam—A friend has kindly con- 


1ogany in the 


benevolent effort to aid me in destroying a part 


of the morrow. I wish you to contribute your 


merry smile towards slaughtering the enemy; 


but as the inner man must be cared for during 
the great struggle, I shall summon you all as a 


‘ 
ury to sit, not on the dish itself, but on the merits 


of a ‘Potage dla Crecy,’ a ‘Palais de Bauf a la 
Royal . a ‘Filet de Canetons, sauce a Tl’ orange 
| a ‘ Mack doine de Legrm s.’ | ora dessert, I 


will give you a dish which must have been invent- 





ed in a moment of inspiration. Language is in- 
adequate to paint its charms, or give even a faint 
conception of its exquisite qualities. Imagine 
a dish so light as to seem but a tissue of a lady’s 
imaginations in an ethereal hour; or a spoontul 


, 
most delicate 


of that foam which composed the 


part of a Venus’ brains, and yet 


so full of deli- 
whole 


cious flavor, that the system seems In an 


instant pregnant with this aroma. Ah, my dear 


fellow, come and test it—come and test this 
*( n i la Chantilly.’ 
*“*But don’t wear that vest with a red stripe 


or flow rin it. Red is a color in nowise conge- 
»] | 


lai to digestion; it makes the eve leel uncom- 


fortable and the system sanguinary. We only 
forgive the crimson gravy of a canvass back be- 
( ise we cannot hav the duck without it 


‘Shall Task Darnley? If I could be sure he 


would wear patent leather shoes, l would; but 


hic hi 
iS DlACKING 


a a 
8 intolerable 


Iam afraid to ven- 


‘And there is 


Middleton, too. He 


perfumes, which are posi- 


persists 


n using old maids’ 


ocking, and are never thought of now 


tively sh 


excepting by persons desirous of embalming 


He may come if he will 
I will 


him this hint. 


bodies tor preservation. 
use ‘Eau du Portugal.’ 
le ive you to Give 


And now, 


invite him, and 


my dear fellow, you will pardon 


} 


me when I throw out a hint for the necessary 


preparation, which will enable you to enjoy this 


~ . 


HIS 


MARRIED FRIEND. 
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The mind must be at 
Do all you have to do to-day. Go to 
bed in good season; keep your room well aired, 


little dinné to-morrow. 


ease. 


On awakening to-mor- 
row, keep the light of your dressing-room sub- 


and sleep seven hours. 


dued; nothing interrupts the tone of the stomach 
Break- 


fast in a room with a window opening to the 


more than a glaring light in the morning. 


Eat nothing 
but an egg taken from the nest the same day, 
boiled two seconds short of three minutes; two 


north, because the light is steady. 


slices of crisp toast, with plenty of very fresh 
butter, and a cup of that black tea I sent you. 
Send your saddle horse out of town, and drive 
out to him, because you may otherwise see disa- 
greeable sights in the street, which will derange 
a brisk 
When 
safely within your own doors, put on some loose 


dress to allow free circulation of the blood, read 


the mind for the rest of the day. Take 


trot of two hours, and return home. 


some spicy, racy work until time to make your 





toilette; take a cold sponge bath, dress yourself 


and come tome. Apropos—I have some Cha- 
teau Lafitte of ’27, which will be in such con- 
dition that you shall, on tasting it, breathe a short 


prayer of gratitude that you made my acquaint- 
? 


ance early enough in life to dine with 


Adieu. 


me. 
to-morrow. Yours, 
“* WICKLIFFE.’ ’’ 


Au revoir 


‘‘Upon my word, he isan epicure. I must dine 


with him. He seems to have studied the science 
with a pure love, and might really become the 


But I must away. Do 


pet patron of a Careme. 


we meet again to-day ?’’ 
“Certainly, my dear boy! You must dine 
with me. No ifs and buts, nor excuses; I'll none 


of them. Come at five—sharp five—and share 
what I have.’’ 
‘Since you will it, lam at your service. Once 
again, adieu.’’ 
“*Stay, Dunham. I had forgotten to tell you 


how ha you have grown.”’ 
*‘ Nonsense. 
for you see then the reflection of yourst agg 


Adieu.”’ 


nasome 
} 


lam only so in your company, 


“ Very fair. 


Years passed on, and Tom Blake, whose dis- 


position for gayety and dissipation never seemed 


to diminish, gradually became a less devoted 
husband. Had it not been for Wickliffe, his 
lovely wife would have mourned solitude over 


with all the 
to divert her 


her desertion; but Harry managed, 


tact of a true man of the world, 
thoughts from such melancholy re flections, while, 
by excuses and subtle reasonings, he so explained 


‘Tom's character and engagements, that his wife 





in him. 
Tom dabbled in specula- 


retained her confidence 

In a luckless hour, 
tions, and in a fev’ years was ne arly impoverish- 
ed. He Wickliffe for aid, but Harry 


that anv aid given to 


d to 


nn! 
appil 
a] ' 


saw Tom would be but 


thrown away, and determined, therefore, to seek 
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some plan by which, unknown himself, he might 
secure comfort to the wife. Mrs. Blake had an 
uncle, a reserved man, a widower, who lived 
much by himself. Of his circumstances little 
was known. He was supposed to be well off— 
that is, merely comfortable. Wickliffe sought 
for him, and desired him to co-operate in effect- 
ing his plans. He placed any sum requisite at 
his disposal, to secure the furniture of their house, 
which was to be sold. He then invested a suf- 
ficient sum to secure one thousand dollars to be 
paid to Mrs. Biake annually—and all this was to 
be done in the uncle’s name, so that Wickliffe 
himself should not appear in the matter. After 
some hesitation on the part of the uncle, he con- 
sented, and Mrs. Blake was rescued from want. 
Tom soon became desperate. He endeavored 
to retrieve his fortunes by gambling. Fatal de- 
lusion! One night, accused of some foul play at 
cards, he struck his accuser, and was challenged. 
He accepted the invitation, and ‘Tom fell on the 
field, nor lived long enough to see his wife again. 


MAN, ONLY, SAITH 


BY GEORGE 


I stoop, at eventide, and gazed 
With rapture upon high; 
’ 
A thousand worlds above me rolle 
In splendor through the sky— 
They told me, as they onward went, 


“God made the starry firmament!” 


I gazed, in spring time, on the earth, 
With nature blooming fair; 
Tree, shrub and flower were out in bloom, 
And fragrance filled the air— 
Said earth and tree and shrub and flower, 
“God made us by his wondrous power!” 
I stood upon its shore, and gazed 
Upon the broad, blue ocean ; 
Beneath me rolled its gentle waves 
In undulating motion— 
And every wavelet whispered me, 
“*T was God that made the deep, deep sea 


I gazed again—the scene was changed— 
Its waves were mountain high, 

And thunders roared and lightnings flashed 
Athwart the stormy sky— 

Yet o’er their crash and loud alarm 

There came—*“ God made and rules the storm!” 

I stood upon the river’s bank 
And watched its onward flow; 

I stood upon the streamlet’s brink 
And heard its murmurs low— 

The river and the streamlet said, 

“ By great Jehovah we were made!” 


“THERE IS 


Afflicted at this shocking occurrence, Mrs. Blake 
retired from the world, and lived almost a recluse 
for two years. Some few of her intimate friends, 
however, and among them Wickliffe, enlivened 
her retirement, and induced her at last to appear 
once more in the gay world. 

Harry Wickliffe, three years after the death of 
Tom Blake, led his beautiful, gifted widow to the 
altar, and as a married man, became soon an 
ornament to society. His buoyancy of spirits 
returned, his gloom passed away, and he was 
envied, as well as his wife, by many of their ac- 
quaintances, who, though married, knew nothing 
of connubial bliss. 

In an hour of confidence, Harry confessed his 
early love to his wife. She gazed at him in 
wonder, and then, with like confidence, related 
much the same tale. She had regarded Harry 
Wickliffe as a sworn bachelor, and had married 
his intimate friend as much to secure the society 
of him whom she loved, as for any real attach- 


ment for her chosen bridegroom. 


NO GOD.” 


JOHNSON 


A little bird, perched on a tree 

Sang sweetly all day long 

I listened to its woodland notes, 
And marked its simple song— 

In strains of richest melody 


It said, “God made and cares for me 
I spoke unto a little child 
That gamboled by my side, 
And asked by whom were all things made, 
And thus the child replied— 
“God made the earth and all therein; 


God made everything, save sin!” 


I turned away from him to man, 
The creature of an hour, 
And asked again about this God, 
This God of wondrous power— 
He paused and spoke, then onward trod; 
His words were these: “There is no God!” 


“There is no God!” Oh! say not so. 


Who made the earth and sea? 
Who made the starry worlds above? 
And who created thee? 
“The universe’s broad expanse 
And man?” He answered—“ Came by chance!” 
Woe, woe to thee, thou atheist! 
Where shall thy refitge be 
When God thy spirit shall require, 
When death shall visit thee ? 
For when thou'rt laid beneath the sod, 
Too late thou’lt find there is a God! 


= 








HEROIC WOMEN OF 


DICEY LANGSTON. 


To one of the heroines of a portion of South 
Carolina, gloriously fruitful in brave deeds, the 
Americans were frequently indebted for important 
intelligence. This was a young girl of sixieen, 
Dicey, the daughter of Solomon Langston, of 
Laurens District. He was a Whig in principle, 
but incapacitated by age and infirmities from tak- 
ing any active part. His son was ardently de- 
voted to the American 
home in the neighborhood of Spartanburg, could 
receive information from his sister without the 
discovery of her agency. Being surrounded by 
Tories, some of whom were her own relations, she 
found it easy to make herself acquainted with their 


cause, and having his 


schemes and movements, and failed not to com- 
municate what she learned to the Whigs on the 
other side of the Enoree river. At length, sus- 
picion was excited among the Tory neighbors. 


Mr. 


held responsible, with his property, for the con- 


Langston was informed that he would be 
duct of his daughter. The young girl was com- 
manded to desist from her patriotic treachery. 
For a time she obeyed the parental injunction; 
but having accidentally heard that a company 
of Tories, who had received the appellation of 
‘* Bloody Scout,’’ intent on their work of death, 
were about to visit Elder settlement, where lived 
her brother, his family and friends, she deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to inform the Whigs of the 
She was obliged to 
The dis- 
tance was many miles, and the road crossed bogs 
and creeks, where the conveniences of bridges and 
When she came to the 
Tyger, a deep and rapid stream, her courage al- 
most failed. 
it except by wading through the ford, which she 
knew to be a deep one at ordinary times, and 


contemplated expedition. 
leave home in the dead hour of night. 


foot-logs were wanting. 


There was no possibility of crossing 


which was now likely to be more dangerous from 
the late rains. But the thought of personal dan- 
ger weighed not with her in comparison with her 
duty to her country and friends. She determined 
to brave everything to accomplish her project, or 
die in the attempt. In the middle of the ford she 
was utterly lost; the darkness of the night and 
the hoarse rush of the waters that surrounded her 
up to her neck, bewildered her; and she forgot 
the proper direction of crossing the stream. But 
the hand of, Providence protected her, and after 
wandering some time in the channel, she reached 
the other side and found her way to her brother’s. 
She informed him of the intended surprise, and 
urged him and his friends to depart instantly in 


THE REVOLUTION. 


different directions and rouse the neighborhood. 
The soldiers had just returned from an excursion, 
and complained that they were faint from want of 
food. The noble girl was ready to help them by 
providing refreshment. ‘Though wearied, wet, 
and shivering with cold, she set about her prepara- 
tions instantly. A handful of boards was taken 
from the roof of the house, a fire kindled, and a 
hoe-cake partly baked in a few minutes, which 
was broken in pieces and thrust into the shot- 
pouches of the men. Thus provisioned, the little 
company hastened to alarm their neighbors, and 
did so in time for them all to make their escape. 
The next day the Tory scout visited the neighbor- 
hood, but found no living enemy for their ven- 
geance. 

The father of Miss Langston, at a later period 
of the revolution, incurred the displeasure of the 
loyalists, in consequence of the active services of 
the sons in their country’s cause. A party came 
to his house with the purpose of putting to death 
all the men of the family. ‘The sons were not at 
home; but their absence was no cause for sparing 
the father. One of them drew his pistol, and was 
in the act of leveling it at the bosom of the old 
man, when his daughter sprang between her aged 
father and the fatal weapon—she was ordered to 
get out of the way or the contents of the pistol 
would be lodged in her own heart. Instead of 
obeying the command or heeding the threat, she 
fastened her arms around the old man’s neck, and 
declared that her own body should first receive 
the ball! There are few human beings entirely 
insensible to al! noble and generous impulses. 
The conduct of the daughter on this occasion, so 
fearless, so disinterested, so determined in shield- 
ing the life of her father by the sacrifice of her 
own, touched even the heart of a member of the 
Bloody Scout. The father was spared, and the 
party left the house filled with admiration of the 
filial affection and devotion they had witnessed. 

On another occasion, the house of Mr. Lang- 
ston was visited by a company of Whigs, who 
called for the purpose of getting something to eat 
for themselves and their horses. In the course of 
conversation, one of them informed Mr. Langston 
that they were going to one of his Tory neighbors 
to seize his horses. This Tory, whose possessions 
were to be appropriated, bad been rather a peace- 
able citizen, and Mr. Langston determined to in- 
form him of the danger in which his horses stood 
of having their right of ownership changed. He 
communieated his design to his daughter, who 
to an enemy, as to 
She started imme. 
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was as prompt to do justice 
prevent wrong to a friend. 
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diately to inform the old man of the design upon 
his horses, and was about returning, when she 
discovered that hv was not only taking precau- 
tions to save his property, but was also going to 
inform the captain of a Tory band not far distant, 
that the liberty men might be captured before they 
were aware of their danger. It now became her 
duty to perform the same friendly act towards the 
Whigs which she had just done for others. She 
lest no time in so doing, and thus saved an ene- 
my’s horses and the lives of her friends. 

In returning one day from a Whig neighbor- 
hood in Spartanburg District, Miss Langston met 
a company of Tories, who ordered her to give them 
some intelligence they desired respecting those 
she had just left. She refused; whereupon the 
captain of the band presented his pistol to her 
breast, and ordered her 'o make the disclosures, or 
she should die in her tracks. With the cool in- 
trepidity of a veteran soldier, Miss Langston re- 
plied, ‘‘Shoot me, if you de-e—I will not tell 
you !’’—at the same time opening a long hand- 
kerchief she wore around her neck and bosom, to 
make a place, as it were, to receive the contents 
of the pistol! Incensed by her defiance, the offi- 
cer was about to fire, when another threw up his 
hand and saved her life. 

The noted Tory, Captain Gray, once visited her 
father’s house, with his troop of mounted rifle- 
men; and having collected and divided amongst 
his company everything which he thought could 
be of service, was hesitating what to do witha 
large pewter basin. At length, he concluded to 
take that also, and jeeringly remarked that it 
would answer to ‘‘run into bullets to kill the 
rebels.”’ 

‘“* Pewter bullets, sir,’’ replied the young girl, 
** will never killa Whig.’’ 

** What then ?’’ inquired Captain Gray. 

She replied—‘“‘ It is said that nothing less than 
a silver bullet will shoct a witch, and I am sure 
the Whigs are more under the protection of Provi- 
dence.”’ 

A: another time, when a company of the enemy 
came to Mr. Langston’s, they found the door be- 
ing secured. To their demand for admittance, 
and threats of breaking down the door, Miss 
Langston answered by bidding them begone. 
Her resolute language induced the company to 
hold a parley; and the result was that they de- 
parted without any f..rth~~ attempts to obtain an 
entrance. 

One more anecdote is given to illustrate her 
spirit and fearlessness. Her brother James had 
left a rifle in her care, which she was to keep hid 
until he sent for it. He sent by a company of 
liberty men, who were to return by his father’s. 
One of the company, on reaching Mr. L.’s, asked 
the young lady for the gun. She went imme- 
diately and brought it ; but as she walked towards 
the soldiers, the thought struck her that she had 
neglected to ask for the countersign agreed on 
between her brother and herself. Advancing 
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more cautiously, she observed that their looks 
were suspicious, that, for aught she knew, they 
might be a set of Tories, and demanded the coun- 
tersign. One of the company replied that it was 
too late to make conditions—the gun was in their 
possession, and its holder also. ‘“* Do you think 
so?’’ said the heroic girl, cocking the rifle and 
presenting the muzzle towards the speaker. ‘‘ If 
the gun be in your possession take charge of her.”’ 
Her look and attitude of defiance showed her in 
earnest—ihe countersign was quickly given ; and 
the men, laughing heartily, pronounced her worthy 
of being the sister of James Langston. 

Soon after the wer was over, Miss Langston 
was married to Thomas Springfield, of Greenville, 
South Carolina. Of her numerous descendants 
living a few years since, thirty-two were sons and 
grandsons, all capable of bearing arms, and ready 
at any time to do so in the maintenance of that 
liberty which was so dear to the youthful heart of 
their ancestor.* 

The name of John Thomas, sen., is familiar in 
He was the colonel of a regiment 
in the Revolutionary war. When he resigned 
his command, his son, John Thomas, jr., was 
appointed to succeed him. Under the command 
of this young officer, the regiment served in the 
battle of the Cowpens, and was actively engaged 
throughout the remainder of the war. The wife 
of the elder Colonel J. Thomas was a woman re- 
markable for her boldness, spirit, and determina- 


Spartanburg. 


tion. She evinced, on many occasions, her devo- 
tion to her country, as will be proved by the fol- 
lowing remarkable instance. 

At one period of the war, the upper part of the 
state was constantly traversed by small scouting 
parties of the Tories, whose object was to murder 
the prominent Whigs wherever they were met, 
and plunder their families. A band of this cha- 
racter one day made their appearance on the pre- 
mises of Colonel Thomas. Their object was to 
obtain possession of a quantity of ammunition 
which had been sent to the house by Governor 
Rutledge. Colonel Thomas and the men ap- 
pointed to guard the munitions, deemed it inexpe- 
dient to risk an encounter with a force so much 
superior to their own, and therefore retired, leav- 
ing some of his family, with Josiah Culbertson, 
his son-in-law, in the house. The Tories ad- 
vanced and took up their station; but the trea- 
sure was notto be yielded at theirdemand. Their 
call for admittance was answered by an order to 
leave the premises; and their fire was received 
without much injury by the logs of the house. 
The fire was quickly returned, and proved more 
effectual than that of the assailants. The old- 
fashioned ‘* batten door,’’ strongly barricaded, re- 
sisted their efforts to demolish it., Meanwhile, 
Culbertson continued to fire upon them; the guns 

* The above sketch is given neurly in the language of 
the Hon. B. F. Perry, of Greenville, 8. C., who chroni- 


cled the incidents. 
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being loaded as fast as he discharged them, by the 
ready hand of Mrs. ‘Thomas and her daughiers, 
assisted by her young son William ; and this spi- 
rited resistance soon convinced the enemy that 
further effort was useless. Believing that at least 
eight or ten men were concealed in the house, and 
apprehending a sally from the garrison, their re- 
treat was made as rapidly as their wounds would 
permit. After waiting a prudent time. and recon- 
noitering as well as she could from her position 
above, Mrs. Thomas descended the stairs and 
opened the doors. When her husband made his 
appearance, and knew how gallantly the plunder- 
ers had been repulsed, his joy was only equaled 
by admiration of his wife’s heroism. ‘lhe powder 
thus preserved, constituted the principal supply for 
Sumter’s army in the battles at Rocky Mount and 
Hanging Rock Creek. 





The recollections of a veteran still living near 
Ma: chester, Massa ‘husetts, at the age ol ninety- 
two, bear testimony to the kindness of Washing- 
ton and his lady towards thosg in the humblest 
sphere. At one time, when Washington had his 
winter quarters upon the SAsquehanna, Mrs. 
Washington came to spend the cold season with 
him. ‘There were but two frame houses in the 
settlement, and neither had a finished upper story. 
The general was contented with his rough dwell- 
ing; but wishing to prepare for his wile a more 
retired and comfortable apartment, he sent for the 
young artificer, and desired him and one of his 
fellow apprentices to fit up a room in the upper 
story for the accommodation of Lady Washington 


through the winter. She herself arrived before 


the work was commenced. ‘‘She came,’’ says 
the narrator, ‘‘into the rough place—a portly- 
looking, agreeable woman, of forty-five—and said 
to us—‘ Now, young men, I care for nothing but 
comfort here ; and should like you to fix me up a 
buffet on one side of the room, and some shelves 
and places for hanging clothes on the other.’ We 
went to work with all our might. Every morn- 
ing about eleven, Mrs. Washington came up stairs 
with a glass of spirits for each of us; and, after 
she and the general had dined, we were called 
down to eat at their table. We worked very hard, 
nailing smooth boards over the rough and worm- 
eaten planks, and stopping up the crevices in the 
walls, made by time and hard treatment. Then 
we consulted together how we could smooth the 


uneven floor, and take out and cover over some of 


the huge black knots. 
thing to please so pleasant a lady, and to make 
some return in our humble way for the kindness 


We studied to do every- 


of the general. Upon the fourth day, when Mrs. 
Washington came up to see how we were getting 
along, we had finished the work, made the shelves, 
put up the pegs on the wall, built the buffet, and 
converted the rough garret into a comfortable 
As she stood looking round, I said, ‘ Ma- 
dam, we have endeavored to do the best we could 
—Il hope we have suited you.’ She replied, 
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room. 


‘I am astonished! Your work would 
do honor to an old master, and you are mere lads. 
I am not only satisfied, but highly gratified with 
what you have dune for my comfort.’ 


smiling, 


As the old soldier repeated these words, the 
The thrill of 
delight which. seventy years befure, had penetrated 


tears ran down his furrowed cheeks. 


his heart at the approving words of his general's 
lady, again animated his noble frame, sending his 
vision back to the very moment and scene. 

In the year '76, when Governor George Clinton 
resided in Albany, there came a stranger to his 
house one cold winter morning, soon after the 
He was welcomed by 
the household, and hospitably entertained. A 


family had breakfasted. 


breakfast was ordered, and the governor, with his 
wife and daughter, who were sitting before the 
fire employed in knitting, entered into a conversa- 
tion with him about the affairs of the country, 
which naturally led to the inquiry what function 
he performed? ‘The caution and hesitancy with 
which the stranger replied, aroused the suspicion 
He communicated 
his suspicions to his wife and daughter, who close- 
Uncon- 
scious of this, but finding that he had fallen 
among enemies, the stranger was seen to take 


of the keen-sigited Clinton. 


ly watched his every word and action. 


something from his pocket and swallow it. Ma- 
dam Clinton, with the ready tact of the women of 
those troublous times, went quietly into the kitchen, 
ordered hot coffee to be immediately prepared, and 
added to it a strong dose of tartar emetic. The 
stranger, delighted with the smoking beverage, 
partook freely of it, and Madam Clinton soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing it produce the desired 
effect. 
he was condemned ;"’ a silver bal! appeared, which, 
upon examination, was unscrewed, ard found to 
contain an important letter from Sir Henry Clin- 
ton to Burgoyne. The spy was tried, convicted, 
and executed ; and the ball, which owed its com- 
ing to light to the presence of mind. of a woman, 


True to Scripture, ‘‘ out of his own mouth 


is still preserved in one of the museums of the 
United Siates. 





An incident was often related by the Marquis 
de Lafayetie, which afforded him much amuse- 
ment on his first visit to the Hon. Jabez Bowen, 
Lieutenant. Governor of Rhode Island. The French 
fleet, accompanied by an army of six thousand 
regular troops, under the command of Count 
Rochambeau, arrived in the harbor on the 14th of 
July, 1:80 welcome tendered 
toa the French commander by General Washington 


: 
After the public 


on the part of the nation, it was incumbent upon 
Governor Bowen, as a public officer and a promi- 
nent citizen, to extend to the distinguished stranger 
within the limits of his state, an official recogni- 
tion of his claims to gratitude and affection. He 
invited Count Rochambeea to partake of the hos- 
The invitation 
was accepted during his short stay in Rhode Isl- 


pitalities of his house and family. 
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and. On the 17th of September, his Excellency, 
General Washington, with the Marquis de La- 
fayette, accompanied by a retinue, left the camp 
at Orangetown and proceeded to Providence, to 
hold an interview with the officers of the French 
fleet and army lately arrived. 
house was their head-quarters ; and preparations 
were made to give them a suitable reception. 
None of the household seemed more delighted in 
the anticipated arrival of the distinguished guests 
than old Scipio, the negro servant, and his wife, 
Leggy, the cook, both of whom had grown gray 
in the service of the family. ‘They were indefa- 
tigable in the performance of the duties of their 
respective departments. About noon the approach 
of the retinue was announced by a loud flonrish of 
trumpets in the street. The carriage stopped at 
the gate; Washington and Lafayette alighted, 
and were welcomed within. Soon afier their ar- 
rival dinner was ready. The guests and family 
were all seated, and the all-absorbing topic, the 
affairs of the nation, was freely discussed. Nothing 
seemed wanting, save some of that ‘‘ good old 
wine,”’ which the host reserved for extraordinary 
occasions. He called Scipio, and reminding him 
that he had forgotten to do honor to his guests by 
drawing from that ‘‘ precious old barrel,’’ bade 
him place some upon the table. The negro hastily 
retired. The conversation resumed, when 
suddenly the attention of all was arrested by the 
appearance at the door of old Leggy, her face 


Governor Bowen's 


was 
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buried in her apron, sobbing bitterly, and uttering 
half broken sentences. Scipio followed close be- 
hind, hanging his head with an air of deep morii- 
fication. After several efforts at composure, Peg- 
gy told her story in piteous accents. It seems 
that the choice barrel of wine was placed with one 
end leaning against a door leading into another 
cellar-room. Scipio had contrived to open this 
door, and having then bored a hole in the barrel, 
had inserted a private faucet for his own special 
use on Ais extraordinary occasions. On this 
auspicious morning, going as usual through the 
private entrance, he had placed his mug under the 
barrel and turned the faucet. At that moment 
the flourish of trumpets was heard in the street. 
Scipio, regardless of the flowing wine, every gill 
of which was so highly prized, was in an instant 
at his post at the door. Not a thought of it 
crossed his mind till reminded of his neglect by 
his master. His embarrassment was then con- 
fided to Leggy, and they proceeded together to the 
cellar. Alas! except old Scip’s brimming mug, 
not a drop of the precious spirit remained ! 

The story was listened to with perfect calmness 
by the governor, and though the result caused 
some disappointment to the company, it was the 
source of no little amusement. The acquaintance 
formed between, Count Rochambeau and Jabez 
Bowen warmed into an intimate friendship, which 
lasted until their death. 


AAAS we POT 


L’INCONNUE. 


I xnow thee not, oh lady dear! 
Yet thou appearest to fancy’s eye 
A form as beauteous and as fair 
As "twere reality! 
Before mine eyes thine image seems 
In waking hours, and even in midnight dreams! 


I gaze upon thy rich brown hair; 
I look into those soft, blue eyes, 

Within whose bright and sunny 
A world of witchery lies! 

I hear the music of thy voice— 


glance 


Thy lightsome laugh doth bid my inmost soul rejoice! 


Good humor reigneth on that brow, 
Yet mingled with due gravity ; 
Smiles play around that rosy mouth, 
Though free from levity. 
When sad, the bright smile on thy beaming face 
Comes to my heart like sunshine to a gloomy place. 


But, lady, higher charms are thine 
Than earthly graces, which impart 
New brightness to thy loveliness— 
Charms of the mind and heart! 
Whose diamond lustre ne’er shall fade 
When all thine outward beauty hath decayed. 


ee 


AAAAAAAAAAeeee 


Upon that thoughtful, snowy brow, 
I see deep intellect’s impress ; 

Soul speaketh from those lovely eyes, 
That beam with tenderness 

And well the priceless jewel of a mind 


In such a beauteous casket is enshrined 


Thy heart's own language are thy words— 
Guileless simplicity is thine ; 

Truth, innocence, and purity, 
All 


Pity, sweet lady, dwells with thee— 


all in thee combine 
For others’ woes thou hast a tender sympathy. 


I know thee not—and on thy form 


Perchance im; gaze may never fall ; 
Yet, gentile lady, still I feel— 

I trust that thou art all, 
All that thou dost appear to me— 


Ail that my fancy e’er hath painted thee! 


Dear lady! years may pass away, 
And Time may bear upon his wing 
Full many a change to all around— 
No changes will he bring 
To thee, my love; but thou wilt ever reign 
The lovely sovereign of my heart and brain 
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From ihe house where Shakspere was born to less Greek,”’ is but a short distance. The Gram- 


‘ 


the place where he obtained his “small Laiia and | mar School, of which the following engraving is 





an exterior view, is situated in the High Street, spere may have imbibed some portion of his 
beside the Chapel of the Guild, or of the Holy learning. The foundaffon of the Grammar 
Cross, a good specimen of the ecclesiastical archi- School took place in the reign of Edward IV. 

tecture of the reign of Henry VII. In this chapel, The Latin school-room, delineated below, is 
at one time, the school was held, and here Shak- situated over the old Guildhall. It is a perfectly 











plain room, with a low plaster ceiling; but from those above the modern plaster, to which the 
I 


tue massive beams at the sides of the room, and struts from the side beams form a support, as 
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well as from the external appearance of the 
dee ply-pit he d root, there can be little doubt that 
an open timber roof originally decorated this 
apartment. 

‘The Mathematical school-room beside it—re- 
presented in the lower engraving on the preced- 
ing pago—has a flat roof, crossed by two beams 
of the Tudor era; and in the centre of the roof, 
where they meet each other, is a circular orna- 
ment or boss. ‘The school has been recently 
repaired, and it has entirely lost its look of an- 
tiquity. A few years ago there were many very 
old desks and forms there, and one among them 
was termed Shakspere’s desk. We engrave a 


representation of it. The tradition which as 
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signed it to Shakspere may be very questionable ; 
its being the oldest and in the worst condition 
may have been the reason for such an appropria- 
tion. ‘The boys of the school very generally car- 
ried away some portion of it as a memento, and 
the relic-hunters frequently behaved as boyishly, 
so that a great portion of the old wood has been 
abstracted. 

The court-yard of the school presented many 
features of interest, but the hand of modern 
‘improvement’ has swept them away. Ona 
visit to Stratford eight years ago, the author ob- 
tained the following sketch. The schools were 
at that time approached by an antique external 
stair, roofed with tile, and up which the boys 
This 
characteristic feature has passed away; its only 
record is the cut given below. ‘The court-yard 


been subdivided and walled, and the original 


had ascended from the time of Shakspere 


has 
character of this portion of the building has de- 
parted forever. 

For the mementos of Shakspere’s later life, 
we must look in the neighborhood of Stratford. 


Tradition assigns adventures and visits to many 





places in its vicinity, but the most important 
locality with which his name is connected, is the 
Park of Sir Thomas Lucy, at Charlecote. 

This was the scene of his deer-stealing adven- 
tures, which led, says tradition, to his quarrel 
with Sir Thormas, to a lampoon by the poet, 
which occasioned him to leave Siratford for Lon- 
don in greater haste than he wished, and pro- 
duced his connection with the theatres. Of 
these tales we must speak farther on. But first 
let us say a few words on this ancient mansion. 

Dugdale has given the history of Charlecote 
and its lords with much minuteness. It is men- 
tioned in Domesday Book, and its old Saxon 
name, Ceorlcote—the home of the husbandman— 
carries us back to years before the Conquest. 
The present house was built in 1558 by Thomas 


Lucy, who in 1593 was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth. It stands at a short distance from, 
and at some little elevation above, the river 
Avon. The building forms three sides of a 
quadrangle, the fourth being occupied by a hand- 
some central gate-house. some distance in ad- 
vance of the main building. The octangular 
turrets on each side, and the oriel window over 
the gate, are peculiar and pleasing features. The 
house retains its gables and angular towers, but 
has suffered from the introduction of the large 
and heavy sash- windows of the time of William 
Ill. or George I. In Thomas’s edition of Dug- 
dale’s Warwickshire, published in 1730, there is 
an interesting “East prospect of Charlecote’’ 
drawn by H. Beighton in 1722, which gives a 
curious bird’s eye view of the entire house and 
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gardens in their original state—that is, in the reduced copy of this view is here given. There 
state in which Shakspere would see them. A is another view, showing the back of the house 

















from the river, preserved in the hall, and which 
appears to have been painted about the reign of 
James II. It shows the building to have been 
at that time precisely in the same condition; and 
as all modernization has affected the interior 
principally, the exterior aspect is now much the 
same as it was in the days of the poet. 

Passing through the old gate, we enter the 
court-yard, which, in place of the old fountain 
and circular tank of water, is now laid out in 
flower-beds. ‘The hall is entered by a porch, 
having the family arms and crest at each angle. 
We give below a view of the interior as it is now. 
It has undergone alterations since Washington 























Irving thus described it in his Sketch Book—** The 
ceiling is arched and lofty; and at one end is a 
gallery, in which stands an organ. ‘The weapons 
and trophies of the chase, which formerly adorn- 
ed the hall of a country gentleman, have made 
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way for family portraits. There is a wide hos- 
pitable fire-place, calculated for an ample old- 
fashioned wood-fire, formerly the rallying place 
of winter festivity. On the opposite side of the 
hall is the huge Gothic bow-window with stone 
shafis, which !coks out upon the court: yard. 
Here are emblazoned, in stained glass, the arm- 
orial bearings of the Lucy family for many gene- 
rations, some being dated in 1558. I was de- 
lighted to observe in the quarterings the three 
white luces, by which the character of Sir Tho- 
» mas was first identified with that of Justice Shal- 
low.”’ 

The seal 
of Sir Tho- 
mas Lucy, 
here en- 
graved, ex- 
hibits the 
three white 
luces inter. 
laced. The autograph is 
written in a bold hand. 
Our cut is reduced to one- 
half the size of the origi- 
nal. ‘The document from 
which it is obtained is in 
the possession of Mr. Whe- 
ler, of Stratford-on- Avon, 
and is appended to the pre- 
sentation of the Rev. Rich- 
ard Hill to the Rectory of 
Hampton Lucy, in the gift 
of Sir Thomas, and is dated 
October 8th, 1586. Upon 
the vanes of the house at 
Charlecote, the three luces interlaced between 
cross crosslets are also displayed. An engraving 
of one of these vanes may be seen in Moule’s 
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Heraldry of Fish, p. 55, who says—‘‘ The pike 
of the fisherman is the luce of heraldry, a name 
derived from the old French language lus, or 
from the Latin lucius: as a charge, it was very 
early used by heralds as a pun upon the name of 
Lucy.’ 

The deer-stealing story, unlike a matter of fact, 
has grown to be more defined and clear the nearer 
it approaches our own time. It first commences 
by traditionary stories loosely put down and ex- 
ceedingly inaccurate in detail. Mention is made 
of a lost ballad satirizing Sir Thomas. By and 
by a stanza is found, and ultimately we get the 
entire ballad, about as scurrilous and worthless a 
composition as ever forger fixed on a great man. 
Shakspere may have stolen a deer, and Sir Tho- 
mas may have treated the matter a little more 
seriously than was generally the wont with those 
who only judged of others’ property; but the vin- 
dictiveness and ill-feeling of the whole story are 
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I saw IT 


the invention of more modern times. Sir Tho- 
mas appears to have been an exemplary country 
gentleman. He died Aug. 18, 1600, and is buried 
in Charlecote Church, a view of which is given 
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sidered as careful portraits. That of the knight 
has been given by Ireland, but his copy has no 
resemblance to the original. The cut we have 
just given is a more careful copy of a finer head 
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IN MY DREAMS. 
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at the bottom of the preceding page. His effigy 
and that of his wife are sculptured there, as re- 
presented in the engraving below. They are 
executed in a masterly manner, and may be con- 


Thomas had an equally fine heart, the epitaph on 
the black slab in the recess at the back of his tomb 
will show. His wife's virtues are recorded on it 
in a very touching and beautiful inscription. 





than any Justice Shallow could show. That Sir (To be continued.) 
I SAW IT IN MY DREAMS. 


BY D. ELLEN GOODMAN, 


I saw it in my dreams, 
My own fair Italy; 
I heard the murmur of its streams, 
O’er which the golden sunlight gleams 
All gloriously and free. 


I saw its own blue dome, 
Deep and serenely bright; 
The radiant stars that meekly come 
Like spirits from a fairer home, 
Gems on the brow of night. 


I stooped to pluck its flowers, 
That blush all sweet and low; 
I wandered ‘mid its wreathing bowers, 
And bound the opening buds for hours 
With smiles upon my brow. 


Its birds—I saw them fly 
On swift and golden wing 
Among the thick leaves, wafting by 


A low and thrilling melody, 
Sweet as the breath of spring. 


And, oh! I saw a cot 

White as the drifted snow, 
Nestled within a shady spot, 
With climbing vines all unforgot, 

And bright-wreathed portico. 


I saw, I saw Aer eyes, 

My mother’s, meek and true, 
And softer than our own fair skies, 
When eve’s first star in glory lies 

Within their depth of blue. 


I heard, I heard her tone, 

It thrilled my bounding heart— 
But soon, too soon the dream had gone, 
And then I knew I was alone 

From friends and home apart. 








LOVE AND RIVALRY. 


BY MES. MARIAN P. WORDSWORTH. 


** Biancue, who is that beautiful girl who has 
just entered the concert room ?’’ 

** Indeed, Herbert, | do not remember that I 
have ever seen her before."’ 

** Well, give me your opera glass, and let me 
see if I have the pleasure of her acquaintance. 
Good Heavens! it is Helen Seymour! I heard 
she had returned from Europe ; but she has grown 
so extremely beautiful, I did not at first recognize 
her. Excuse me a moment, coz; I must go and 
speak to her,” and in s few moments he had ad- 
dressed Miss Seymour, and seated himself, an 
evidently welcome visitor, by her side. 

Blanche Revere was the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant in Charleston, S. C., and Herbert 'T're- 
lawney was an orphan cousin, who had been 
brought up in her father’s family, and was now 
making them a visit after a three years’ absence 
at a distant college. He had attended his cousin 
to the concert that evening, and was seated, with 
some other friends, listening to the delightful 
notes of Mrs. Seguin, when Miss Seymour's en- 
trance attracted his attention. He had been ac- 
quainted with her before he entered college, and 
had thought ber a pretty, amiable girl, but no- 
thing more. She, on the contrary, had taken a 
deep interest in him, and had shed many a tear at 
the indifference of his manner when he bade her 
farewell before he left home. During his absence, 
she had visited Europe with an uncle and aunt, 
and had wonderfully improved both in person and 
manners. ‘Their acquaintance renewed, they saw 
each other frequently, and becoming more and 
more interested in each other, they were engaged, 
with the understanding that Herbert should go to 
the north, where he should remain two years to 
pursue his study of the law, with the privilege of 
visiting home twice a year. ‘The parting of the 
youthful lovers was a sad one, and poor Helen 
sat for many an hour after he had bid her fare- 
well, shedding bitter tears at the thought that he 
was gone, and she might never see him again. 

Herbert wrote regularly, and his letters were 
full of expressions of unchanging love. At the 
end of six months, he returned to make a visit, 
and Helen was perfectly happy; but her happi- 
ness did not last lohg. Just before his vacation 
ended, Mr. Seymour was thrown from a carriage, 
and died in two days after the accident, leaving 
Mrs. Seymour and Helen in a state bordering on 
distraction. In the midst of their sorrow, Herbert 
was obliged to leave; but he promised to come 
back again at the end of six months and remain 
with them. Upon an examination of Mr. Sey- 
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mour’s affairs, it was found that he had left but a 
bare pittance to his wife and daughter, although 
he had been regarded as quite a wealthy man, and 
had lived in a great deal of style. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, the uncle and aunt with 
whom Helen went to Europe, had sailed a few 
months before for South America, and were not 
expected home for a year, and Mrs. Seymour and 
Helen were almost homeless. At the suggestion 
of Blanche, Mr. and Mrs. Revere offered them a 
home, which was gratelully accepted until they 
could make known their situation to Mr. Ellis, 
who was Mrs, Seymour's only brother, and from 
whom they were sure of assistance. In the mean 
time, Helen was anxious to do something for the 
support of her mother and herself; but Mr. Re- 
vere would not hear a word of it. Blanche and 
Helen had become intimate friends, and Helen 
was beginning to regain her elasticity of spirit, 
when she thought she noticed achange inthe tone 
of Herbert’s letters. She had written to him of 
the alteration in their circumstances; but had 
never dreamed for a moment that it could make 
any difference in his feelings. She, at first, thought 
his studies occupied his mind so much that he had 
not time to write; but, at last, she was forced to 
believe that his affection had become cool. In her 
distress she went to Blanche, who endeavored to 
console her, and reminded her that, the six months 
being nearly at an end, Herbert would return 
home, and all would be explained. But the 
months passed on, and then came a letter telling 
her she was free, and that he was suing to Eu- 
rope with a friend, and should be absent a year. 
Blanche could no longer deny that Herbert was 
changed, but insisted upon Helen's remaining 
with her, although Mrs. Seymour and herself had 
now no claim upon Mr. Revere’s hospitality. 

Helen was a proud girl, and she would not al- 
low Herbert's relatives to witness her suflerings ; 
but she could not deceive Blanche. Her pale 
cheek and sunken eye told too plainly that sorrow 
was at the heart’s core. In afew days after the 
receipt of Herbert’s cruel letter, Helen made 
known her determination to seek some employ- 
ment. A lady, with whom she had become ac- 
quainted in Europe, had written to her from New 
York that a friend of hers wished a governess, 
and Helen made up her mind to go; and all the 
entreaties of Mr. Revere and Blanche had no 
effect upon her. She only asked that her mother 
might remain with them at a moderate board un- 
til she could give her a home, which she hoped:o 
do if her exertions proved successful. 
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Poor Helen! she felt she had no more te suffer 
when she bade adieu to her mother and kind 
friends, and took her departure for New York. 
She arrived safely at Mrs. Ashton’s, and found her 
friend, Mrs. Dillon, there to introduce her ;—she 
was immediately installed as governess to Mrs. 
Ashton’s children, Rose and Emily. These young 
girls became warmly attached to her; and the 
salary given her being a generous one, she was 
enabled to send to her mother quite a littlesum at 
the end of every three months. She had been in 
her situation as governess about ten months, when 
one morning Rose Ashton ran to her room to tell 
her to come directly to the drawing-room to play 
a duet with her to her uncle ‘Temple, who had 
just arrived from Europe. Helen had received 
too many favors from Mrs. Ashton to think of re- 
fusing the request, and immediately accompariied 
the child to the drawing-room. 
the door she saw a young man dressed in the 


As she opened 


height of fashion, seated on a lounge with Mrs. 
Ashton, whilst another gentleman was at the win- 
dow talking with Emily. Both gentlemen rose 
as she entered the room, which she had no sooner 
done, than, with one scream, she fainted. 

Mr. Temple and Herbert Trelawney (for he 
was the stranger), carried her to an open window, 
and, as soon as she began to'recover, Herbert 
made his excuses to Mrs. Ashton, and took his 
leave. Helen opened her eyes, started suddenly, 
and looking wildly about the room, inquired if 
Herbert was there? Then recollecting herself, 
she begged Mrs. Ashton’s assistance to her room, 
where she requested to be left alone. 

Mrs. Ashton returned to 
convinced that Mr. Trelawney’s presence was the 


the drawing-room, 


cause of Helen's indisposi'ion, and made many in- 
quiries of her brother with regard to Herbert’s 


history. 
‘*T can tell you nothing, my dear sister, of his 
history. I only imagine that he has met with 


some disappointment in an affaire du caur, from 


his constant avoidance of the ladies. I have two 


or three times seen in his possession a locket 
with hair enclosed, and on it are engraved the 
initials H. 8.”’ 

‘*Helen Seymour!—her very initials! How 
strange it is,’’ said Mrs. Ashton, ‘‘ that she has 
never mentioned him; and yet they have evi- 
dently known each other intimately. Did you 
notice her calling him Herbert ?”’ 

‘* I did—but pray tell me where you became 
acquainted with her, and in what capacity is she 
here ?”’ 

‘*Why, you know well enough that since Mr. 
Ashton’s death I have been exceedingly lonely, 
and could neither bear the idea of having a regu- 
lar governess in the house, nor sending my chil- 
dren away from me. Mrs. Dillon was one day 
telling me of a young lady she met in Europe, 
and in whom she became particularly interested, 
who had lost her father, and was reduced from 
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apparent wealth to absolute poverty. She de- 
scribed her as a young lady of excellent education, 
and highly polished in manners; and I imme- 
diately conceived the plan of procuring her asa 
governess to Rose and Emily, and, if she proved 
all that Mrs. Dillon said, | would make a com- 
panion of her. I offered a high salary, and she 
came. From day to day she won more and more 
upon my aflection and esteem—denying herself 
of everything but absolute necessities, that she 
might send money to her mother—and always 
respectful and attentive to me, I have not only 
made her a companion, but a confidante. I fre- 
quently take her to parties, that is, as often as 
she will go; and where, as a governess, she would 
have received little or no attention, as the rich 
widow Ashton’s friend she is sought after with 
great eagerness. Her mother resides in Charles- 
ton, with Mr. and Mrs. Revere.”’ 

‘** Now, sister of mine, 1 begin to see how to 
Herbert 


teveres ; 


make my way out of the labyrinth. 
Trelawney was brought up with the 
and I must fathom the mystery. ‘Ten chances to 
one, there is an unexplained lover’s quarrel. How 
shall we plan it to bring them together again? 
Herbert is a good fellow, and is very well off as 
regards money matters.”’ 

‘**[ have it, Frank—I will give a party for you 
as you have just returned, and you must insist 
upon his coming with you; and tell him you will 
take it as an affront if he does not.”’ 

Away went Mrs. Ashton to make out her list 
of friends to be invited; and as she passed He- 
len’s room she listened a moment at the door, but 
hearing nothing, she concluded not to disturb her. 
Had she entered the chamber, she would have 
found Helen on her knees praying for strength to 
overcome her love, and to meet whatever trials 
were in store for her. 

The evening for the party arrived, and Helen 
Was sitting in utter despair at the dressing-table, 
with an open letter in her hand. 
in plain white muslin, and her hair beautifully but 
simply arranged, with a white japonica fastened 
among the braids. The letter was the one Her- 
bert had sent her wherein he declared their en- 
gagement broken; and as Rose had told her that 
Mr. Trelawney was coming with her uncle Frank, 
she was reading it over and over again, in order to 
call her pride and resentment to her assistance, 
that she might meet him with composure. Car- 
riage after carriage drove up to the door, but she 
heeded them not, until Emily made her appear. 
ance, and reminded her how late it was. Hastily 
putting the letter away, she descended to the 
drawing-room, her color a good deal heightened 
at the knowledge that the room was half full of 
guests. As she entered, Herbert was talking 
with Mr. ‘Temple and another gentleman: Frank 
was watching him. He turned pale, and imme- 
diately moved to another part of the room. Frank 
followed him and inquired if anything was the 


matter ? 


She was dressed 
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** Nothing,”’ was the reply ; ‘‘ but that lama 
fool to allow my feelings to run away with me.”’ 

**My dear friend,” said Frank, ‘‘ you have 
some secret cause for griet—I shall demand your 
confidence to-morrow—to-night I will not ask it. 
In the meantime, I must get an introduction to 
the divinity who has just entered the room, and 
who has the honor of superintending the educa- 
tion of my two nieces.’ 

** What did you say ?’’ hoarsely demanded Her- 
bert, grasping Frank tightly by the arm. 

**] say I am not in the mood to be pinched in 
that style just now—I repeat, I am going to be 
introduced to the Misses Ashton's governess.”’ 

So saying, he turned and left him, satisfied that 
a mystery there was, and determined to solve it. 
He was introduced to Helen by Mrs. Ashton, and 
afier conversing with her some time, asked if she 
sang? 

**I do.’’ was her reply ; ‘‘ but pray do not ask 
me to-night; I do not feel very well, and my 
voice has no strength.’’ 

** But I will make all allowance for your weak- 
ness, if you will sing me one song—it is a great 
favorite of mine, and commences with the words, 
* As a beam o’er the face of the waters.’ ”’ 

Helen looked as if she were going to faint; but 
with a strong effort she moved towards the piano, 
determined to finish the song, and then quietly 
retire to her own room. Herbert had sent her the 
words and music about the time of their engage- 
ment, and they had frequently sung the song to- 
gether. As she sat down to the piano, her hands 
trembled so she could hardly play the accompani- 
ment; but gathering strength and courage as she 
proceeded, her voice, at first tremulous and low, 
became steady, and she sang the following words 
to a sweet melody :— 


“ As a beam on the face of the waters may glow, 
While the tide runsin darkness and coldness below, 
So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny smile, 
Thouga the cold beart to ruin runs darkly the while. 


One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shude alike o'er our joys and our woes; 
To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring, 
For which joy has no ba!m, and affliction no sting. 


Oh! this thought in the midst of enjoyment will stay, 
Like a dead, leafless branch in the summer’s bright ray; 
The beams of the warm sun play round it in vain— 

It may smile in his light, but it blooms not again.” 


As she rose from the piano, murmurs of ap- 
plause were heard in the room, and many were 
the inquiries made about her ; and several gentle- 
men requested an introduction, so that her pre- 
meditated escape was prevented. With an aching 
head and bursting heart she managed to retain 
her composure, until Mrs. Ashton, well knowing 
from her countenance she must be suffering ex- 
tremely, insisted upon her retiring to her own 
room, where she found relief in tears. In the 
meantime, Herbert, who was exceedingly affected 
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by her song, could not conceal his anxiety to 
know how she happened to be with Mrs. Ashton, 
and dependent upon heralso. ‘Temple would pro- 
mise to tell him nothing until the next day, and 
then only on conditions that he should give him 
his confidence first. 

Herbert could remain no longer, and making 
his devoirs to Mre. Ashton, took his leave; while 
that lady was in a perfect state of bewilderment 
with regard to his acquaintance with Helen. The 
next morning Helen received a letter from her 
mother, requesting her immediate return, on ac- 
count of the alarming illness of Blanch Revere. 
All selfish feelings were lost in the thought that 
she was about to lose her dear friend; and in 
great afiliction she prepared for an immediate 
journey. Mrs. Ashton was very unwilling that 
she should go alone, and proposed that Herbert 
should be invited to escort her, as, in all proba- 
bility, he would hasten home at the receipt of the 
news. ‘Temple immediately called upon him, and 
found him making preparations to start that after- 
noon, having received a letter irom his uncle urg- 
ing his immediate presence. Frank asked him 
if he should object to taking the charge of Miss 
Seymour, as they were going on the same route 
and for the same purpose ? 

‘* For the love of Heaven, Temple, do not ask 
me that favor. ‘To anything else in the world I 
would rather submit. You have asked my confi- 
dence—you shail have it now, and then let the 
subject forever rest. I have loved Helen Sey- 
mour—have loved, do I say ?—I do love her with 
all my heart; but she has deceived me, and I 
have learned to suspect all of her sex. How she 
came here, and with Mrs. Ashton, I do not know. 
Her father died poor, and I was told that she was 
addressed by a very wealthy gentleman, and that 
she would engage herself to him were she free. 
Whether he found out her true character in sea- 
son, or whether she flattered herself upon a con- 
quest when none was made, I cannot tell. I still 
have her letters ; and if you will accompany her to 
Charleston and meet me there, I will show them 
to you. At present, my mind is full of the idea 
that my sweet cousin Blanche is dying, and that I 
may not arrive in time to see one who has been a 
sister to me.”’ 

Temple took his leave, satisfied there was 
something to be explained, and hoping, on his 
arrival at Charleston, to be able to unravel the 
mystery. 

* o > * > > > 

Blanche Revere was in a rapid consumption, 
and as she reclined on a couch near an open win- 
dow, through which the air watied rich perfumes 
of flowers, she leaned her head on her hand, and 
wept bitterly. 

‘*To die so young! It is hard to leave the 
friends one loves; and yet if I can but be for- 
given, I shall feel that my sufferings have not been 

Dear Mrs Seymour, has Helen arrived 
I feel :hat this is my last day upon this 


in vain 
yet? 
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earth, and I must see Helen and Herbert before I 
die. Where is my mother ?”’ 

‘*She is lying down, my dear child,’’ replied 
Mrs. Seymour; ‘‘and I 
Mr. Trelawney is quite impa- 


am expecting Helen 
every moment. 
tient to see you—do you not think you can see 
him now? I think you are better to-day—you 
seem stronger, and perhaps you will still live to 
make us happy.”’ 

At this moment a light step was heard, and 
Helen Seymour entered the room. After tenderly 
embracing her mother, she turned towards Blanche, 
and sinking on her knees beside her, sobbed like 
a child. 

‘* Dear Helen,”’ exclaimed Blanche, in broken 
accents, as she clasped the weeping girl in her 
arms; then turning to Mrs. Seymour, she said, 
‘* Tell Herbert I will see him now—he must come 
alone 

Mrs. Seymour left the room, and in a few mo- 
ments the door was softly opened, and Herbert 
stood unnoticed within. Helen was still kneel- 
ing, and Blanche was bending forward with her 
head on Helen’s shoulder, and both were weep- 
ing bitterly. Blanche was the first to recover her 
composure, and upon raising her head, saw Her- 
bert with the tears dropping from his eyes, and 
As he 
advanced towards her, she held out her hand to 


his whole frame convulsed with emotion. 


him without speaking ; and Helen sprang quickly 
to her feet, and would have left the room, but 
Blanche detained her, and asked them both to 
remain with her until she had begged their for- 
giveness, without which she could not die in 
peace. In broken sentences, and with many a 
pause, she addressed them in the following words: 

** How can I find courage to confess to you— 
you, who stand as though you had never seen 


each other before—that it is I who have caused 
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your unhappiness, your estrangement? Do not 
look at me so—I am in my right mind, and while 
I am so, must tell you all. I loved you, Herbert, 
when I was a child, and as I became a woman, 
my love increased with my years. Just as I wag 
congratulating myself upon your return from col- 
lege, you saw Helen Seymour, and—loved her. 
I knew it—I felt it—and I determined to separate 
you from her. You were engaged ; but I knew 
you were going away, and I formed a plan where- 
by I could get her letters, and by writing others, 
as I could imitate her handwriting, deceive you 
into the belief that she was false to you. I have 
her letters yet—you will find them in yonder 
drawer in a box. Here is the key—read them 
and hate me, for I deserve it all. I have neither 
time nor strength to enter into all the particulars ; 
but I have no excuse to offer. I loved the crea- 
ture more than the Creator; and now that I am 
so soon to appear before the God whom I have 
offended, on my knees I beg forgiveness of you 
both, as I hope to be forgiven in Heaven !”’ 

As Blanche ceased speaking, Helen noticed 
that she became exceedingly pale, and sprang for- 
ward just in season to prevent her falling upon the 
floor in a fainting fit. With Herbert’s assistance, 
she placed her upon the couch, and ran to call her 
mother and Mr. and Mrs. Revere, for she thought 
Blanche was dead. The physician was sent for, 
and declared that she had but a few hours to live. 
In a short time she revived, and opening her eyes, 
beckoned Helen and Herbert to come nearer, then 
joining their hands, she uttered one word—‘ for- 
give’’—and her spirit took its flight to the God 
who made it. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that Herbert 
and Helen were married, Mr. Revere having given 
to Helen that portion of his wealth designed for 
Blanche. 
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How like a cloud of dark and fearful wrath 
The prophet’s curse is hanging o'er thee now; 
Thou, who wast queen among the nations once, 
How hast thou bound the sackcloth on thy brow; 
Lost is the glory of thine ancient day, 


And all thy wondrous beauty passed away 


Silence has fallenon thy busy scenes, 
And desolation wrapped thee like a pall ; 
The voice of weeping prophets now is hushed, 
Een as the viols in thy festive hall. 
Mute is the shout of mirth, the ery of strife, 
A mighty hand has stilled thy pulse of life. 


No traveler, fainting in the noonday heat, 
Will seek for shelter near thy ruined mound; 
No shepherd, passing at the evening hour, 
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Will pitch his tent upon thy haunted ground : 
The Arab anid the robber read thy fate, 
And fee! that God has made thee desolate. 


Still through thy drear and devastated scene 
Does lone Euphrates like a pilgrim wend ; 
And still, as when in Israel's captive days, 
Do the gray willows o’er its waters bend, 
Where Zion's tuneful harps in silence hung, 
When heart, and lute, and voice, were all unstrung 


Those voices now are hushed, else would their strains 
Burst forth in triumph o’er thy fallen state ; 

The spoiler now is spoiled, the conqueror bound, 
And she who wasted is made desolate 

A crumbling ruin, and the prophet’s tone, 


Are all we know of “ fallen Babyion.” Mary 
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BY THE 


We're a gwine to have a Sewin’ Society at 
Scrabble Hill. Miss Birsley, lawyer Birsley's 
wife, was the She 
haint lived here but about a year, and she’s al- 
ways ben used to such societies where she come 
from, so she felt as if she'd like to have one here. 
Miss Birsley's jest the woman to take hold of any 
such thing. She's a wonder(ul active little body, 
and a real good woman tew. 
she’s got a way o’ sayin’ jest what she pleases to 
everybody without ever givin’ any offence. I’ve 
often wondered how it was that Miss Birsley 


first one that proposed it. 


But, above all, 


could speak her mind so freely and never make 
no enemies by it. Why, if | should venter to talk 
hali so plain as she dues, | should be univarsally 
hated. But she comes right out with everything 
she thinks, and yet she’s more popilar than any 
other woman in the place 
because folks has found out that she never says 
no wuss about "em to their backs than she says to 
their faces. 
day last week, (she and I's very good friends ;) 
she come in and axed me how I'd like to jine a 
Sewin’ Society for benevolent purposes? I told 
her that not knowin’ I couldn't say, for I hadn’t 
never belonged to none. 


I guess it must be 


Well, she come into our house one 


So she went into an ex- 


planation; and afier I understood the natur of 


’em | liked the idee, and said I'd go in for it. So 
she wanted me to gu round with her and talk it 
up to the folks; and as I didn’t see no reason 
why I shouldn't, I put on my things and off we 
started. 
ister's—we thought we’d like to see what Miss 


The first place we wen! to was the min- 
Tuttle thought about it afore we spoke to any- 
body else. Well, Miss Tuttle said she approved 
o’ sewin’ societies—she thought they was qu 
useful when they was properly conducted 
didn’t know how the plan would work here—at 
any rate, it was well enough to try, and slie’d be 
giad to help us all she was able to. 
Next we went to Deacon Skinner's. 


e 


She 


The wid- 
der Grimes and Charity was there a spendin’ the 
day, so we discussed the pint with em all. Miss 
Skinner and the gals seemed quite took with the 
idee; but Charity and her mother rather hesitated 
at first, but after they'd axed foriy questions, and 
we'd told ’em all about it, and they'd satisfied 
themselves that they could git along without givin’ 
anything more than their time for an hour or tew 
a week, and git their tea to boot, they agreed to 
jine. So Miss Birsley took down their names. 
We didn’t conclude what we should dew with the 
avails of our labor—thought we'd discuss that 
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matter at the first meetin’, and Miss Birsley said 
she'd have ’em meet to her house the next week 
a Wensday. 

When we come away from there, I says, says 
I, ‘‘ We mustn't forgit to go to see Liddy Ann 
Buiill ‘O yes,’’ says Miss Birsley, ‘* the old 
maid that keeps the milliner’s shop.’’ Now I 
hadn’t the least idee she'd jine, but | know'd she 
never'd forgive us if we didn’t call on her. She’s 
fulks feels 
above her, and it makes her wonderful oncom- 
fortable. She's always on a lookout for slights 


a curus critter—consates that some 


and insults, and of course she thinks she gits 
She hates Deacon Fustick’s wife 
heerd 
e fe a- 
winter alore last. 


plenty on ’em. 
like pizen, on eccount o' some remarks sh 
o’ Miss 


thers she 


kustick’s makin’ about the ostridg 
on her bunnit 
Miss Fustick ssid afore old Miss Crocker, that 


wore 


she thought Liddy Ann Buill was tew old to wear 
plumes. Old mother Crocker went straight and 
told Liddy Ann on’'t, and she was hoppin’ mad 
She round talkin’ Miss 
Fustick at a terrible rate. Of course, Miss Fus- 
tick talked back agin, and it led to an awful quar- 
rel that aint made up yet. That bunnit 


though. Blue velvet with a couple o’ 


about it went about 


was a 
curiosily 
great long yaller feathers tipped with pink on’t, 
and red the inside. ‘‘] know she 
won't jine,’’ says I; ‘* but. we may as well call, 
awful mad if we don’t.’’ ‘] 


flowers in 


for she’!! be guess 


‘ 


I can manage her,"’ says Miss Birsley. I know 
she thinks I| feel above her, but I'll see 'f I can’t 
convince her she’s mistaken.’’ So in we 


goes=— 
Liddy Ann was a sewin’ a straw bunnit. She's 
ginerally pretty perlite to me—I s’pose she thinks 
I aint proud—but when she see me long o’ Miss 
Birsley, she thought I'd natrally feel ruther lifted 
up, (bein’ as Miss Birsley belongs to the upper 
She 
looked up when we come in, and gin us a won- 


crust,) and so she'd treat me accordin'ly. 
derful stitf bow—never laid by her sewin’—didn’t 
head 


in the air, (she’s got a sing lar way o’ 


even ax us to sit down—but there she sot, 
up. nose 
turnin’ up her nose at folks,) with a real I’m-as- 
-as-you- be look on her face, and sewed away 
I felt ru‘ler aukard, 
looked 


down into the show-box that sot on the counter, 


goud 
as if her life depended on’t. 
bur Miss Birsley didn't seem to. She 
and says she, ‘*‘ What a beautiful assortment o’ 
ribbins—you've jest got ’em up, haint you, Miss 
Bull?’ ‘I have,’’ says Liddy Am». ‘* That 
green and white plaid one’s a beauty,’’ says Miss 
Birsley—‘' won't you please to let me luok at it ?”’ 
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‘*Can’t you lift the kiver and take it out yer- 
self?’’ says Liddy Ann, says she. ‘‘O yes, to 
be sure,’’ says Miss Birsley—‘‘ 1 didn’t know as 
I might.’’ So she took it out and admired it won- 
derfully. ‘* What a firm stout ribbin it is tew ?”’ 
says she—‘‘ why, Miss Buill, you make better 
selections than the merchants dew.’’ ‘* When J 
buy ribbins I buy ridbbins, and not shavin’s,”’ says 
Liddy Ann. ‘‘So I says Miss Birsley. 
‘*T'il take three yards on’t, if you please.”’ I 


see,”’ 


wondered whether the critter ‘d condescend to git 
up and wait on her—but she couldn’t help it—se 
she riz with a great deal o’ dignity and meastired 
it off. Miss Birsley paid for't; and then she hap- 
pened to notice a straw bunnit that laid on the 
sheif—’twas one that Liddy Ann had been dewin’ 
over for Loanthy Pettibone—‘‘ How white this 
bunnit is ?”’ she—‘‘ I don’t see how you can 
make old straw look so nice.’’ ‘* When I bleach 
hats I bleach ’em,’’ says Liddy Ann; ‘‘E.don’t 
ten > **So I perceive,’’ says Miss Birsley, 
says she—‘‘but I declare I’d a’most forgot my 
a Sewin’ Society, 


says 


"em.’ 


arrand—we're a trying to raise 
Miss Buill, and we called to see whether you 
wouldn’t jine?’’ ‘‘ Me!’ Liddy Ann, 
lookin’ a leetle grain pleasanter’n she did afore— 
‘* well, I don’t know—I'm ferful you won't suc- 
ceed in yer undertakin’.”’ ‘*‘ Why not?’ says I. 
‘*society here aint united as it 


says 


**O,”’ says she, 
ought to be—indiwiddiwals don't pull together at 
all.’’ ‘* Well, then,’’ says Miss Birsley, ‘‘ mab- 
bya Sewin’ Society would be the means o’ makin’ 
"em more united—it promotes good feelin’ to meet 
together and work for some benevolent objict— 
makes folks take an interest in one another, you 
know.”’ ‘* O, but ’twouldn’t be the case here,”’ 
says Liddy Ann: ‘‘ there’stew much rastocratical 
feelin’—some o’ the members would carry their 
heads so high, and think themselves so much bet- 
ter ’n some others ; and them others would know 
they was jest as good as the rest—for my part, I 
shou!dn’t want to put myself in the way o’ bein’ 
put down and stompt on afterwards by Deacon 
Fustick’s and Miss Birsley, she 
raised her hands and eyes, and says she, ‘* The 
land alive !—well, I declare, if I aint beat now to 
hear you go on at such a rate, Miss Buill' You 
look well a talkin’ about aristecracy, when you’ve 
got more on’t than anybody else in the village. 
Why, I always thought you was very proud and 
haughty ; and I guess it’s the gineral impression 
that you feel above your neighbors. 
afeard to come in here to-day, you've always been 
so scornful towards me ; but now I eam here, I feel 
as if I must speak plainly—and I'll tell you what, 
if you raly want society to be united, you must be 
the first to set the example. You must lay aside 
some o’ yer pride and consent to associate with 
yer neighbors on equil tirms.’’ (Liddy Ann’s 
nose come down a peg, and she raly looked quite 
gratified. Thinks me, these ere folks that’s for- 
ever a blazin’ away about aristocracy, are always 
willin’ enough te have the name o’ bein’ aristo- 
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crats themselves, and would be so actilly if they 
had a chance.) Miss Birsley went on—** Now, if 
you're sincere in what you say, do, for pity’s 
sake, show it by comin’ to the Sewin’ Society. 


1} 


We expect all the other girls Il come—the Skin- 


ners have agreed to, and we iatend to call on the 
Liddy Ann’s 


rest, and no doubt they'll jine.’’ 


nose come down another peg to hear herself 
classed with the girls. She looked eny most 
good-natered. ‘‘ Well, I'Jl see about it,’’ says 


sie—*‘ but why don’t you take some cheers and 
set down?'’ ‘‘ Because you haint invited us 
tew,’’ says Miss Birsley. ‘‘ Dear me,’’ says 
Liddy Ann, ‘‘ how forgitful I be!’’ ‘* No mat- 
ter,’ says Miss Birsley, ‘‘we can’t stay to set 
down now—but you will jine us, won't you ?—we 
depend a great deal on your taste, and the other 
girls all seem to give up to you in that respect.”’ 
Liddy Ann fairly dropt her nose to a level with 
other folkses, and actilly smiled, and says she— 
** Well, takin’ all things into consideration, I 
ruther guess I will jine.’’ So Miss Birsley took 
down her name, and told her not to fail to attend 
the first meetin’ at her house next Wensday. 
She promised she'd come; and then she went to 
the door with us mighty gracious, and hoped we'd 
call on her agin. After we'd got on a piece, says 
I, ‘* Well I dew say for’t, I never was more beat 
in all my born days than.I was to see you git 
round that cross-grained old critter as youdid! I 
didn’t know afore that you ever used any soft 
soap, but I’m sure you daubed it onto Liddy Ann 
right and left ; "twas the best way after all though, 
for if you’d a took her to task about bein’ jealous 
and suspicious, she’d a ben tearin’ mad, and like 
enough showed us the door, and then went round 
and jawed about us afterwards.’’ ‘‘ Jest so,”’ 
says Miss Birsley, ‘‘the only way to deal with 
such folks is to try to make ’em satisfied with 
themselves; make ’em think you look upon ‘em 
as persons o’ some consequence, and they'll dew 
anything you want ’em tew; and then, tew, 
there’s a satisfaction in it, because it makes ’em 
feel so much more comfortable and good-natered.”’ 

The next place we went to was Dr. Lippin- 
cott’s. Miss Lippincott was pleased with the 
idee of a Sewin’ Society, and said she'd jine. 
Anny Mariar sot there a playin’ on the pianner, 
and we axed her if she wouldn't take hold and 
help us? ‘‘Dear me, no!’’ says she; “I can’t 
bear to sew, and, besides, I don’t understand it. 
I never had to sew any.’’ ‘* How old are you?”’ 
says Miss Birsley. ‘* Eighteen,'’ says Anny Ma- 
riar. ‘‘ The land alive!’’ says Miss Bursley, 
‘** eighteen year old and don’t know how to sew! 
—and you can set there and tell on’t without 
blushin?? Why what's yer ma ben thinkin’ about 
all this time to neglect yer eddication so? I de- 
clare, I must tell Dick o° that; I shan’t allow 
him to git interested in a young lady that don’t 
know how to sew’’—(Dick was her nephew ; he 
was astudyin’ law with Mr. Birsley, and was quite 
attentive to Anny Mariar). Well,’ she went 
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on, ‘‘it’s high time you larnt, and if you'll come 
to the Sewin’ Society, I'll engage to teach you.”’ 
Miss Birsley said all this in a pleasant, good- 
natered way, but Miss Lippincott felt it, and so 
did Anny Mariar. I guess she begun to suspect 
that, after all, "twant so wonderful ladylike not to 
know how to sew. She promised she'd attend 
the meetin’ next week. ‘‘ That’s good,’’ says 
Miss Birsley ; ‘‘ but don’t, for pity’s sake, wear 
ail them petticoats, for I don’t think ther’ll be 
room for ’em if the meetin's large.’’ 

When we come from there, we started for Dea- 
con Fustick’s, and while we was a crossin’ the 
road we observed Cappen Smalley a standin’ in 
his store door. ‘‘ There's the cappen,’’ says Miss 
Birsley, ‘‘ now we'll go in and make him give us 
something to begin with.’’ ‘‘ Gracious sakes !’’ 
says I, “‘ I hope you don’t expect to squeeze any- 
thing out o’ him?” ‘‘ To be sure I dew,”" says 
she. ‘* Well, you'll find yerself mistaken,’’ says 
I; ‘‘for he never gives nothing to no objict— 
always takes it out in talkin’.’’ ‘‘ You see’f I 
don’t make him hand over,’’ says she. When 
the cappen see us a comin’, he went in so’s to be 
ready to wait on us. ‘‘Cappen,’’ says Miss 
Birsley, ‘‘ we haint come to trade to-day; we've 
come on bizness. We ladies are thinkin’ o’ 
startin’ a Sewin’ Society for benevolent objicts, 
and it’s quite important to git the opinion o’ the 
leadin’ men o’-the place afore we begin. What 
do you think o’ the plan, cappen?’’ ‘A capital 
plan,’’ says he, “‘ a most excellent idee. I’ve long 
been of opinion that something o’ the kind was 
needed here—it’s a great satisfaction to be laborin’ 
for the good of our feller critters. To what par- 
tickler purpouse do you intend to devote the avails 
o” yer labor?’’ ‘‘ Well,” says she, ‘‘ we haint 
decided yet ; we shall wait till we git started, and 
then consider the matter—ther’s enough ways 0’ 
dewin’ good with money, you know.”’ ‘“ Ex- 
actly,’’ says the cappen, says he, ‘‘and I would 
suggest the idee o’ your expendin’ yer funds in 
the purchase of articles o° clothin’ for the poor; 
ther’s a great number in destitute circumstences 
in this place, and it strikes me it would be a great 
satisfaction to the ladies to furnish em with com- 
fortable apparril.’’ ‘‘ That is a good idee,’’ says 
Miss Birsley—‘‘don’t you think so, Miss Ma- 
guire?” “ Yes,”’ says I. ‘‘I’m glad it strikes 
you favorably,’’ says the cappen, says he; ‘‘ and 
come to think, I have on hand a variety o’ ma- 
terials that would be suitable to make garments 
for the poor; and if you see fit to purchase, I’ll 
let you have ’em at first cost, seein’ it’s for a be- 
nevolent objict. In such cases it’s always a satis- 
faction to me to sell low.’’ ‘‘ You’re very kind,” 
says Miss Birsley, ‘‘we’ll mention it at the 
meetin’; but we’ve got to have some funds to be- 
gin with. Youcan give us something, I s’pose ?”’ 
** Well, raly,’’ says the cappen, says he, rubbin’ 
his hands together, ‘‘ I’m very sorry, very, indeed, 
that it’s happened so. It's very inconvenient jest 
now—in fact, its onpossible for me to give any- 
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thing at this time. I have a large remittance to 
make very soon to New York, and, of course, [ 
can’t spare a penny. We men o’ bizness that 
have large outstandin’ debts, are ofien more put 
to’t for ready money than a day-laborer—it’s very 
vexatious, very, indeed.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ says Miss 
Birsley, ‘‘ it must be so—it must be very tryin’ to 
you to be scant o’? money when you have a call to 
contribbit, it’s such a satisfaction to you to give” — 
(here she gin me a hunch)—‘‘ but that don’t make 
no difference to us, we’d jest as live take some- 
thing out o’ the store—for instance, some o’ this 
ere cotton cloth’’—(and she stept up toa pile o’ 


shirtin’ that laid on the counter)—‘‘ you'd esteem 
it a privilege to give us a piece o’ this.” ‘*‘ But— 
but’’—says the cappen, ‘‘I raly don’t feel’’— 


** Now, cappen,’’ says Miss Birsley, ‘‘ you needn’t 
apologize a word, this is very nice cloth, and it'll 
be jest as good to us as money—it’ll make first 
rate shirts, and we can always find ready market 
for good shirts.’’ ‘‘ But,” says he, ‘‘ consider a 
minnit—a piece o’ shirtin’ is’’— ‘‘ O now, don’t 
talk so, cappen,’’ says she; ‘‘a piece o’ shirtin’s 
jest exactly as good as anything else, and we'd 
jest as live have it as the money ; for if we had the 
money we should have to spend it to buy materials 
to begin on. We know ‘twould be more of a 
satisfaction to you to give us five dollars if *twas 
convenient; but seein’ it aint, we’re perfectly 
willin’ to take this—so jest please to dew it up;"’ 
so she picked out one o’ the best pieces and tum- 
bled it down towardshim. The cappen he looked 
awful womblecropt—I declare, I raly pitied the 
poor man—he hesitated a minnit; and then, can 
you believe it ? he actilly took the cloth and done 
it up !—but I tell ye, I never see such an oncom- 
fortable lookin’ countenance as his’n while he 
was a dewin’ on’t. ‘*‘ Now,’’ says Miss Birsley, 
**T’ll trouble you to write on it—‘ Thirty-one 
yards shirtin’ presented to the Ladies’ Sewin’ So- 
ciety by Captain Smalley.’’’ So he took a pen 
and writ it, and I'll be hanged if he didn’t look as 
if he was a signin’ his own death- warrant. ‘‘ Much 
obleeged to ye,”? says Miss Birsley, and she took 
up the cloth and we come off. When we got to 
the door, she turned round, and says she, ‘* Mab- 
by it'll be a satisfaction to ye, cappen, to buy 
some o’ the shirts after we git °em made?’’ The 
cappen he gin a ghastly grin, and a peculiar kind 
of a bow, as much as to say—‘‘ You see ’f you 
ketch me agin,’’ and so we bid him good-after- 
noon, and left him to his meditations. ‘‘ Well,” 
says I, ‘‘I’ll give it up now !—if I hadn’t a seen 
it with my own eyes, I never'd a believed it, 
never! How astonished everybody’ll be when 
they hear on’t?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ says Miss Birsley ; 
** but we mustn’t let on how we got it out of him 
—'taint right to tell o’ such things—we must let 
folks think he gin it of his own accord.’’ ‘‘ Jest 
so,’’ says I ;—but, thinksme, its tew good to keep, 
and I must tell Mr. Godey on’t, though I won't 
mention it to anybody else. Well, it wasa pretty 
heavy load to carry, and Miss Birsley proposed 
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we should take it into her husband’s office and 
leave it. The office was nigh by, so we goes in. 
Miss Birsley huv it down, and says she to her 
nephew, ‘‘ There, Dick, I want you to bring that 
up when you come home to-night.’’ Squire Birs- 
ley looked at it and read the writin’, and says he, 
‘* You don’t mean to say that Cappen Smalley 
gin you this ?’’ ‘* To be sure he did,’’ says she ; 
**don’t you believe his own words?’’ ‘‘ Pretty 
cunnin’ in you,’’ says the squire, ‘‘ to git it in 
writin’, for fear he’d be down on yer society with 
a bill.’” ‘*O law!’ says she, “‘ jest as if I done 
it for that.” Dick Wilson he looked up kind o’ 
knowin’, and says he, ‘‘It takes you to come it, 
Aunt Lucy.” 

Next we went to Deacon Fustick’s. Miss Fus- 
tick and Jane Elizy had gone to Deacon Pea- 
body’s to tea, so we went round there, and had a 
chance to see ’em all at once. Miss Peabody ’s 
entirely governed by Miss Fustick in everything, 
so she waited to see what Miss Fustick would say 
afore she expressed her opinion about the Sewin’ 
Society; and Miss Fustick don’t want to go into 
anything without she can be head man, and as she 
wasn't sure how she’d stand in the Sewin’ So- 
ciety, she hesitated a spell. At last she said she 
had her doubts about it—didn’t like to undertake 
a thing till she was convinced 'twould promote 
the interests o’ religion—(Miss Fustick’s awful 
pious accordin’ to her idees o’ piety.) Of course, 
Miss Peabody had her doubts tew, about jinin’ the 
society. Miss Birsley and me, we both said tew 
‘em that we’d no doubt but what the Sewin’ So- 
ciety would be the means o’ dewin’ a great deal 
o’ good if twas properly conducted. Well, Miss 
Fustick said she was onsartain about bein’ able to 
attend—her time was pretty much took up—she 
was Superintendent o’ the Maternal Society, 
President o’ the Daughters o’ Temperance, and 
Correspondin’ Secretary to the Friends o’ Hu- 
manity, and she was afeard she couldn’t consist- 
ently do much for the Sewin’ Society ; but she’d 
try to attend occasionally—at least she’d make it 
a subjegt o’ prayer, and try to find out what was 
duty in the case. Of course, Miss Peabody said 
she’d try to attend tew—and then we axed the’r 
daughters whether they’d come? Sophrony Pea- 
body inquired whether the gentlemen was a gwine 
to attend? We said that hadn’t been thought of 
yet. And Jane Elizy Fustick said she hoped in 
all favor they wouldn’t—if they did, she wouldn’t 
any how—she couldn’t bear to have the fellers 
stickin’ round. ‘‘Why can’t you speak the 
truth,”? says Miss Birsley, ‘“‘and say you won’t 
come without they do?'’ At last they both said 
they'd jine. 

Next we went into Jo Gipson’s, and there we 
found Tom Hodge’s wife a visitin’ with her 
young one. Of all the children I ever see, that 
boy’s the disagreeablest ; but his mother don’t 
think so. She makes a natral fool of him—al- 
ways takes him everywhere with her, and it 
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He was a settin’ on his mother’s lap eatin’ an 
awful great hunk o’ cake, makin’ a dretful 
growlin’ noise over it that eny most prevented 
our hearin’ one another talk. After we'd dis- 
cussed the Sewin’ Society with the ladies, and 
they’d both said they’d jine, Miss Birsley says 
to the young one, ‘“‘Come here and see me, 
bub.’’ ‘*Me won’t!’’ says he. ‘ He'd ruther 
stay by mommy, hadn’t he, darlin’ ?’’ says Miss 
Hodge. ‘Stay there then if you want to, little 
cross-patch,’’ says Miss Birsley. I felt ruther 
sorry to hear her speak out so, so I says, ‘‘What’s 
yer name, ducky?’’ ‘“ Nuno’ oo bidness !’’ says 
he. ‘O now,’’ says his mother, “ can’t he bea 
little man and tell the lady hisname?’’ ‘“ Me 
wont !’’ says he, and he hit his mother a slap in 
the face. ‘‘ Now that aint pritty,’’ says she; 
‘‘mommy ’ll cry,’’ so she put her hands up to 
her face and pretended to cry. After a spell, 
says she,.‘‘ Now tell the lady his name nice and 
pritty, and then mommy ’II stop cryin’.’’ But 
instid o’ tellin’ his name, he begun to bawl for 
more cake. ‘‘ Wait a minnit, Miss Gipson,’’ 
says Miss Hodge, ‘“‘I want the ladies to hear 
him tell his name, he says it so sweet and cun- 
nin’. Now tell the lady his name, and then he 
shall have more cake.’’ ‘‘ Yando Puffle Hogs,’’ 
says the little torment. ‘ That’s a darlin’,’’ 
says his mother—‘“ now, Miss Gipson may git 
him a great big piece o’ cake.’’ ‘“* What did he 
say his name was?’’ says Miss Birsley. “ Or- 
lando Percival Hodge,’’ says his mother. “ The 
land alive!’’ says Miss Birsley, “I declare I 
don’t blame the young one for not wantin’ to tell 
his name.’’ ‘“ What! don’t you like it ?’’ says 
Miss Hodge. ‘“ No,’’ says Miss Birsley; “I 
don’t admire double names any way, especially 
such awful jaw-breakers as that.’”’ ‘“‘ Why how 
you talk,’’ says Miss Hodge; “for my part, I 
think boys names always ought to be double. I 
told his pa I wanted to give him a name that 
would sound well in Congress one o’ these days, 
and I think ‘Orlando P. Hodge’ will.’’ “ The 
land alive!’’ says Miss Birsley, “I s’pose you 
think that Henry Clay ’d be a much greater man 
if his name was Henry P. Clay. And George 
Washington, tew, no doubt he’d a made a great 
deal more noise in the world if his name had a 
ben George P. Washington. What a pity ’twa’n’t 
—but you needn’t be calculatin’ on seein’ your 
boy a member o’ Congress—his name’ll be the 
death of him afore he comes to maturity. Did 
you ever consider that’twas O. P.H.?’’ “ Gra- 
cious !’’ says Miss Hodge, “ it never struck me 
afore.’’ ‘ Miss Birsley,’’ says I, “it’s time for 
us to go.’’ “ So’tis,’’ says she. “ Well, ladies, 
we shall expect to see you at the meetin’ next 
Wensday ;—but, Miss Hodge, don’t you bring 
O. P. H., for I shan’t have time to stuff him.’’ 
Well, from there we went over to Professor 
Stubbleses to present the case to Miss Stubbles 


and Jerushy. Miss Stubbles is quite a clever 


takes everybody in the house to attend tew him. { woman, and a good member o’ society as fur as 
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she dares to be; but she’s dretfully under the 
professor’s thumb, and he’s a wonderful curus 
man; he’s got some o’ the oddest notions in his 
head that ever you heerd of—thinks that pro- 
perty ought to be equilly divided—calls all rich 
men oppressors, and all the laborin’ class abused 
and deprived o’ their rights—holds that men and 
He's 


always a whalin’ away about the dignity o’ labor 


wimmin ought to be eddicated jest alike. 


—has jest ben deliverin’ a course o’ lecters on 
the subjict, and he calls all men that don’t take 
hold and dew kitchen work domestic tyrants; 
but he has such a blind, twistical way o’ talkin’, 
that a body can’t tell what he means half the 
time—husband says he don’t know himself what 
e’s a drivin’ at. When we got there, Miss 
Stubbles was in the side yard a splittin’ wood; 
They 
hadn't no fire only in the kitchen, so she took us 
in there. The 
thought I should go off when | see him. 


she come round and went in with us. 


churnin’—I 
He’sa 
great, tall, lank, ongainly man, and there he stood 
with a check apron on, a churnin’ away like 
fury—he did look like old Time. Their over- 
grown, gawkey son, Nathan, was a seitin’ the 
tea-table. There's something wonderful quizzi- 
cal about that boy’s looks. 
deal tew small for him, and he looks as if he was 
jest a gwine to bust out of ’em like a chicken ont 


professor was a 


His clus is a great 


o’ the shell. 
tin’ the table; but they say he’s up to all sorts o’ 
tricks away from home. We inquired for Je- 
rashy, and they said she’d gone to milk. Well, 
we told our bizness, and axed Miss Stubbles if 
she'd jine the society? She looked at the pro- 


He looked wonde rful sober a set- 


fessor to see how he took it afore she answered 
us—so I says, says I, ‘‘ What do you think o’ the 


” 


plan, Professor Stubbles ? The professor gin 
three or four awful Aams to clear out his throat, 
and then says he, “ Did I believe that an organi- 
zation of this description would be a labor-pro- 
motin’ association, I would give it my heart- 
willing approval.’’ ‘‘ No doubt it will be so, 
says Miss Birsley. ‘“ Ladies,” 
high time that the dignity of labor was appre- 
(We see he was in fora 
“It’s high time 


” 


says he, ‘‘it is 


ciated world-wide.”’ 
speech, so we let him go on.) 
that the purse-proud and vice-bloated aristocracy 
o’ the land was compelled to toil like the hard- 
handed sons and daughters of honest poverty ;— 
it’s high time that the artificial arrangements of 
society was done away, and this sin-distracted, 
folly-bewildered, hag-ridden world was governed 
by such laws as the Great Heart of the universe 
originally intended. Ladies, the earth-mission 
of mundane souls is twofold; first, to discharge 
with self-interest-sacrificing zeal our duty to- 
wards down-trodden humanity : second, to per- 
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form with soul-earnest, wife-assisting, daughter- 
helping, lador-loving fidelity, such domestic ser- 
vices as shall be to be performed at home; and I 
pronounce that soul who refuses to acknowledge 
the dignity of household labor, a pride-besotted, 
contempt-deserving, heaven-provoking churl.’’ 
Here the churn-dasher come down with sucha 
vengeance, that the cream spirted up and spat- 
tered all round, and some on't went onto Miss 
‘“*The land alive!’’ says she, 
Miss Stubbles 


* Set still, Miss Stub- 


Birsley’s shawl. 
“that was dignified, any how.”’ 
jumped up to clean it off. 
bles,’’ says Miss Birsley, ‘‘its the professor's 
bizness to repair his mischief. Come, professor, 
git a wet cloth and wipe off my shawl afore the 
’* The professor looked mad 
and didn’t stir. ‘* Well,’’ says she, 


to what you jest advanced, you must own yerself 


grease soaks in. 
‘ oe 
accordin 


Now. professor, 


be ruther 


to be a pride-besotted wretch. 
I should like to know if it wouldn't 
more dignified for you to go out and split wood, 
than ‘tis to make yer wife do it while you stay in 
the kitchen and churn? Wouldn’t it be quiteas 
dignified to send that great able-bodiec 
the pastur’ to milk, as ‘tis to make Jerushy go? 
It kind o’ seems to me as if labor wa’n't digni- 


boy to 


fied only when it’s done by the right persons, and 
in the right time and place. It seems to me as 
if it’s the best way for everybody to dew the’r 
duty in the staiion where Providence has placed 
"em—mabby it’s an artificial arrangement, but it 


strikes meas ruther a good one.”’ 


The professor 
looked quite beat, and begun to ham and clear 
i 
his throat, and I see he was preparin’ to let off 
| 
Miss 


So we riz to 


another speech, so I says to Birsley, 
** Come, it’s time we was gwine.”’ 
come away, and Miss Birsley says she, “ Well, 
Professor Stubble s, I s’ poze you'll be off nded 
if | don’t invite you and Nathan to come to the 
Sewin’ Society and help us, but as my idees re- 
spectin’ the dignity 0’ labor differ from yourn, I 
think I'd a leetle ruther have Miss Stubbles and 
Jerushy come.”’ T he prole ssor looked real 
wrathy, but didn’t say nothing, and we left him 
a churnin’ away for dear life. 

Well, the next day we went to the Parkers, 
and the Billinses, and the Stillmans, and the Pet- 
tibones’s, and all round; but 'twould take tew 
long to go over with the hull genealogy of all the 
calls we made. Enough to say, we found most 
everybody agreeable to the plan; and when they 
Miss Birsley argyed ’em 


into’t—so she sent a notice to Parson Tuttle, and 


wa'n't in favor on’t, 


yesterday he gin it.out in meetin’, requestin’ all 
the ladies o’ the congregation to meet next Wens- 
day afternoon at the house of Squire Birsley, for 
the purpose of organizin’ a Sewin’ Society for 
benevolent objicts. 








THE COLLEGE GRAVWEYARD. 


BY RICHARD 8S. JAMES. 


Connected with some Colleges is a piece of ground set apart for the interment of those who die while pursuing 


their studies. 


As sweetly smiled yon queenly moon , Oh, welcome was the grave to him 
Whose spirit next appeared ; 

Success shone not with kindly beam 
Upon the hopes he reared; 

He feebly climbed the craggy height, 

Whence glitters learning’s steady light— 
To him a fatal lure ; 

With earthly ills he vainly fought, 

And, spirit-crushed, death’s chamber sought, 
Unfriended and obscure. 


These lettered stones around, 
I left my chamber to commune 
Within this sacred ground; 
I moved along, with reverent tread, 
The narrow mansions of the dewd, 
So silent and so cold; 
I gazed upon the path of time 
Which they had trod, and heard the chime 
Of bells, their deaths had tolled. 


Beside yon moss-grown tomb arose 
A pensive, saint-like form; 
Who deeply mourned for heathen woes, 
When life was fresh and warm. 
Home’s happy scenes he would resign, 
Where droop sin-blighted forms divine, 
To harvest for his God ; 
But oh, the dark-winged messenger 
Had borne his eager spirit where 
Celestial soii he trod. 


An inward spirit seemed to call 

Their bodies from the tomb ;— 
To raise oblivion’s dusky pall. 

That hid their lives and doom 
Responding sighs escaped the ground, 
And, yawning wide, each waking mound 

Revealed the rising dead ; 

The souls resumed their mould of clay, 
They stood around in dim array, 
Each by his vacant bed. 


Yonder was one whose sparkling wit 
Delighted though it stung; 

His playful satire freely hit 
The grave, the gay, the young 

His moments glided like a stream, 

And pleasure danced with sunlike beam 


Sad was my heart.—Familiar forms 
The pallid moonbeams showed 

With whom, amid life’s earliest storms, 
My barque I lightly rowed; 

And freighted it with classic gems, 

To deck ambition’s diadems; 
With whom I joined in sport; 

Oft in the same debate we spoke, 

Where youthful eloquence awoke 
The quick, the keen retort. 


On every glistening wave; 
Yet soan that wit had ceased to play, 
That merry laughter died away, 
Like echoes in a cave. 
* * * * + * . 
Oh, oft the black sealed letter bears 
The tale to parent eyes, 
Their much loved son no longer wears 
A mantle ‘neath the skies. 
That, while no father’s form was near, 
No mother’s gentle voice to cheer, 
No brother o'er him sighed, 
Nor sister watched beside his bed 
To soothe the achings of his head, 


The first had dreamed away his days 
Where thought and feeling blend; 
Pathos and beauty marked the lays 
His youthful fancy penned ; 
Bright images his vision filled ; 
His spirit nature’s music thrilled, 
While genius strung his lyre; 
But oh, we laid him ‘neath yon pile, 
For death, whom songs can ne’er beguile, 


Had quenched the poet’s fire. The son, the brother died. 

With stately step, and trailing shroud, How oft young joyous life returns 
Another by me swept; Its tribute to the earth : 

Whose eloquence subdued the proud, How oft the watcher’s taper burns 
Or calmed the soul that wept. Beside the corpse of worth; 

Long he aspired to carve his name, How oft the solemn chapel bell 

Deep in the epitaph of Fame, Tolls forth a student's funeral knell, 
More durable than stone ; With mournful obsequy ; 

But time’s thin fingers slowly wear How oft resounds from college choirs 

Those chiseled ljetters that declare The hymn, the youthful bard inspires, 
Bright prospects overthrown. A classmate’s elegy. 
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On early graves how oft are strewn 
Ambition’s faded flowers ; 

How oft hope’s happy dreams have flown 
With life’s few fleeting hours. 

Our wasted days, with rapid flight, 

Wing joys and sorrows out of sight; 
And, as the setting sun, 

Life and its glories fade away, 

While the sad footsteps of decay 
Come stealing surely on. 


But, far beyond the bounds of time, 
The joys we here deplore, 

Germ in a more congenial clime, 
And bloom to fade no more. 

A voice from that celestial sphere, 
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In winning tones, I seemed to hear, 
Pleading so earnestly— 

“ Waste not thy powers in earthly strife; 

But march the uncertain path of life 
Towards Immortality.” 


The vision gently moved away, 
Their cells the dead resume, 
The spirits dropped again their clay 
To moulder in the tomb. 
It passed; but oh, how deep it left 
The anguish of a heart bereft 
Of weil beloved ones. 
I shed a tear to memory due, 
And sighed, to think how swiftly through 
Life’s course the spirit runs. 


DO BFA Dr 


LOVE ALL 


BY MARIE 


Love all things: love the little bird, whose song on sum- 
mer days 

Rings clearly through the fragrant air in soft, melodious 
praise. 

Oh! love him, and his notes will lure thy heart from 
busy care, 

And pleasant thoughts may fill thy sou! as thou his joy 
wilt share; 

And learn this lesson from his song—“ Thy Father cares 
for all, 

And His all-seeing eye will mark the smallest sparrow 
fall.” 

Love all things: love the fresh, pure flowers, their fra- 

grance, form and dye, 

And let the humblest of the train be pleasing to thine 
eye. 

When wearied with a present grief, oppressed with 
future fear, 

Thou seek’st some rural, quiet glade, where they are 
blooming near, 

Then, as thine eye is sweetly charmed, 
mind will see, 

That “He who careth for the flowers will care much 
more for thee.” 


his truth thy 


Love all things: love the gentle rill that softly glides 
along, 

Thus spreading verdure round thy path and charming 
with its song; 

And when the efforts of thy love, weak, feeble, fruitless 
seem, 

And all ajluring is the dross that gilds ambition’s dream, 

Learn thou, though mighty waterfalls the soul with 
wonder fill, 

Yet yield they less of good to man than such a little rill. 


Love all things: love the brilliant stars that gem the 
darkened skies, 

Whose radiant lustre makes the night well! pleasing in 
our eyes; 

Then, as thy glance is upward turned, raise thou thy 
soul above, 


THINGS. 


ROSEAU. 

Still higher to His holy throne who fills all heaven with 
love; 

And if a shade be o’er thy path, this thought to thee is 
given, 


The gloom of earth may be dispelled by brighter hopes 
in heaven. 


Love al! things: love the insect tribe, the meanest living 
thing 

That humbly creeps along the ground or flits upon the 
wing; 

And each may in its quiet way some gentle lesson 
give, 

Which, if thou only rightly learn, may, long as thou 
shalt live, 

New blessings round thy earthly way in rich abundance 
spread, 

Or guard thee from some glittering sword suspended o'er 


thy head. 


Love all: love thou thy fellow-man—the rich who in his 
gold 

Deems he may find a perfect bliss, a treasure still un- 
told ; 

The poor who in his poverty bemoans a weary fate; 

He who has gained him many friends; the wand’rer de- 
solate; 

Let each to thee a brother be, act thou a brother's 
part, 

And Heaven will pour the blessing back upon thy feei- 


ing heart. 


These shalt thou love—yet dearer far than all things let 
Him be, 

Who, in his heavenly mercy, gives a loving heart to 
thee : 

Then al! that breathe, the rill, the flowers, the shining 
orbs above, 

Will lead thy spirit to the source, the real source of 
love ; 

And when to all on earth most dear wil! close thy droop- 
ing eye, 

Thy best affections will expand more purely in the sky. 








FAITH 


AND HOPE. 


BY ELLA MOORE, 


I wap a vision—so fair and beautiful it seemed, 
I asked myself if it were not ali a dream. My 
And when awake, I again 
My guardian 


spirit answered no. 
asked if it were not all a dream. 
angel answered no! 

I saw before me a lovely landscape, rich in 
every hue and dye. ‘The setting sun had tinged 
with gold and silver fringes, while 
here and there flitted o’er the azure vault, light 


the clouds 


fleecy clouds of vapor, which seemed like the 
gossamer wings of angels hovering o'er the de- 
stiny of man. 

Far, far off in the background lay the ocean, 
calm as a sleeping infant, with many a white sail 
It had caught the flaming 
d was reflecting them in its 


resting upon its bosom. 


hues of heaven, ar 


own bright mirror, until it was hard to tell where 


sky and water met. Then came the rude and 


craggy shore, which set up its mighty walls of 


defiance, saying, ‘‘So far shalt thou go, and no 


farther.’’ 

Beautiful mountains, with their rich verdure, 
to smiling vales; on the hill-side 
herds, and in the meadows 


} 
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sloped away 
grazed the lowing 
skipped the sportive lam 
‘There was one bright spot in the foreground, 
from which a crystal fount was sending up its 
pure refreshing waters, which made its way dash- 
ing, foaming and leapirg over every obstacle, un- 
ul it hid itself in the bosom of its parent ocean. 
Beside this fountain sat a youthful maiden, 
The weep- 
ing boughs of a graceful willow fanned her pale 
chee«, nestled 


among its leaves, returned her sighs with many 


mingling her tears with the stream. 


and the gentle breezes which 
an echo. 

‘Two fair, bright sisters stood beside her, who, 
pitying her sorrow, begged she would confide in 
them, and they would be to her friends. 

She looked wisifully upon them; then placing 


her fore-finger upon her lips, she pointed to the 


opposite side of the tree, where stood the cause of 


all her grief. 


‘‘Heed him not, dearest,’’ said the gayest of 


he dare not interrupt 
Only tell us your sor- 


the two, ‘‘heed him not; 
you while we are near. 
rows; we have a balm for every wound.” 

With trembling accents, slow and irregular, 
now hesitating, now doubiing, she began to tell 
her trials. 

‘**T was born,”’ said she, ‘‘in the lap of luxury, 
reared in the palaces of nobles, caressed by friends, 
admired and courted by the world; was never 


satisfied with happiness, but like the bee, roamed 


oo 


from flower to flower, sipping only its sweets. 
Yet my restless spirit was ever on the wing. 
Each new joy only created a desire for something 
more, something better. 

‘*T was suddenly stopped in my light career by 
an admirer. He caught my ear by sweet and 
gentle words. He said he had loved me long and 
tenderly; he had sent me many an offer of mar- 
riage, but I would not hear them, and now he had 
come himself. He said his father was a great 
king, and lived in a far distant country; that he 
owned vast empires, and would give them all to 
him; that he had many, very many subjects, who 
all held him in great esteem, but I must be his 
bride. He kad surmounted innumerable obstacles 
to come to me, and all he wished was my heart. 

‘‘For a long time I hesitated, and endeavored 
to banish him from me, but he was too faithful to 
be thus easily discouraged, and by slow degrees 
he won that heart which was at first so much op- 
posed to him. And, oh! with what rapture he 
held me to his bosom, and asked me a thousand 
times if I loved him and if I would prove true— 
and as olten did I renew my vows. 

‘* He then said he must leave me for awhile 
and go to his father to report the glad tidings, and 
He said I need 
give myseif no trouble to prepare a wardrobe, my 


make ready the marriage supper. 


garments would all await me; he would have a 
spacious mansion prepared fur me, and a crown 
of great value, and at the appointed time I should 
come to him, and I should be welcomed by an 
innumerabie host 

‘*‘He moreover told me the way was rugged, 
and I would probaby have many difficulties to en- 
counter, but he would send me an escort in whom 
I must have entire confidence. 

‘*My beloved had no sooner gone than another 
lover presented himself at my feet. He told me 
he knew my former suitor well; that he would 
deceive me; I was too easily inveigled by his art- 
ful insinuations; his tale was all a fabrication to 
win me to himself; his views were entirely selfish; 
that he had no such immense possessions as he 
boasted—and even if he had, it were a poor proof 
of his affection to leave me and send an escort to 
bring meto him. Why nottake meatonce? Love 
needed not so much preparation. ‘No! Believe 
me, dearest, you see in me one who will never 
I am truly in possession 
of principalitiesand powers; my influence extends 
to the ends of the earth, and I will give you of 
the good things of life until you are fully satisfied. 
Come, be mine, loved one, and see if my asser- 
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leave nor forsuke you. 
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tions are not alltrue. I will send you no escort, 
but will ever be at your side, ready to gratify your 
every wish. Hesitate no longer; give me but 
your hand, and I will win your heart. You shall 
not fly from me; I will pursue you to the ends of 
the earth ere my hated rival shall possess you.’ 

“*Thus you see him at my side. Fly whither- 
soever I will, he, true to his word, pursues me 
and tortures me with his love. He sometimes 
makes me doubt and feel willing to give up him 
who has left me to contend with such a devoted 
rival, yet my heart seems only to live for him, 
even if he should prove false. Each morn and 
eve I think will bring the escort and bear me away 
to him; but each rising sun only awakes me to 
sorrow, and his setting tells me another day has 
gone and yet I remain alone. I say alone—for, 
vh! how willingly would I forsake father, mother, 
property and friends, could I but feel sure of his 
Jove, and not torture myself with the suspicions 
created by his hated rival.”’ 

The sisters had given attentive audience to all 
she said; and now that she cuuld no longer speak 
for tears, they gently stepped forward, and each 
taking a hand, they kindly raised her from the 
earth, imprinted a kiss upon her forehead, and 
bade her take courage. 

‘* We have just come from your true lover,’’ 
said the beautiful light-hearted sisters; ‘‘and he 
who thus hides from our view, well knows we are 
his hand-maidens. You must go with us, and we 
will prove to you we are not false pretenders.”’ 

‘* Ah! I should like to go to my beloved; but 
I know not whither you will take me; it may be 
to the very one I hate.’’ 

‘* Try us,’’ said the graver sister. ‘‘ Our mis- 
sion is love: we seek not to harm thee, but will 
soon lead thee to the chosen of thy heart. We 
have a passport to his presence—we are the escort 
he promised to send you, yet you refuse to go 
with us. You doubt our ve acity, and think we 
too would deceive you; but believe me, dearest, 
he who so stealthily whispers ‘stay,’ he it is who 
would deceive you. ‘Take but a few steps with 
us, and you will prove his constancy.” 

As the first sister spoke, he gathered his sable 
robe around him, frowned and stamped upon the 
earth, and when the other sister took up the sub- 
ject with so much earnestness, he trembled in 
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every nerve, shook his clenched hand, and swore 
they should not take her from him. This but 
tended to cause her to cling the closer; and hiding 
her face deep in their robes, she waved her hand 
and bid him begone, but he moved not a step till 
the sisters bore her away fainting in their arms. 

They made haste to the gates of the city of the 
bridegroom, and having reached it, they said— 
** Sister, awake, awake; we are now at the gate 
of the great city, and your adored will be the first 
to welcome you.”’ 

She opened her eyes in astonishment, and 
smiling, said—‘‘I am ready to meet him. Make 
haste to knock for admittance.”’ 

The sisters each tapped gently at the door, 
when it was instantly opened by the anxious 
bridegroom. He clasped his beautiful bride to 
his bosom, and asked her why she had tarried so 
long, why 40 long delayed their meeting; but now 
that she was with him, the past should be forgot- 
ten, they were to live for the future. ‘* And now, 
my beloved, I must take you to my father; he, 
too, waits to welcome you. He is the King of 
Kings, the Lord of Lords, and will welcome you 
as his well-beloved son.’’ 

Thus saying, he threw his own priceless robe 
around her, and bound a chaplet upon her brow, 
in which his father’s name was written; and plac- 
ing a string of pearls about her neck, upon a golden 
harp suspended, he took her by the hand and led 
her into the presence chamber of his father. 
There the cherubim and seraphim veiled their 
faces, and angels threw their crowns at His feet. 

As she entered, one long, loud burst of praises 
filled the vault of heaven; she was hailed by an 
innumerable company as the well-beloved, the 
bride elect of the son of God. She had a new 
song put into her mouth, and her happy spirit sung 
loud anthems to him who had given himself for 
her, and sent his ambassadors to conduct her te 
such a haven of rest. 

Notwithstanding her own happiness was so 
great, she still remembered the loved ones she 
had left behind, and turning to her companions, 
said—‘‘ Go, beautiful Hope, sister of ‘Truth and 
Piety, go cheer onward those weary pilgrims, and 
take Faith, your holy sister, with you, to arm 
them with resolution.”’ 


~~ 





THE EVENING 


ad 
tin 


STAR. 


BY ROBERT G. ALLISON. 


“Srar of evening, brightly beaming 
O’er the broad expanse of sea,” 
Thou dost bring the time of dreaming 
To our happy spirits free. 


Now we sai! o'er ocean swelling, 
With the tempests from the main, 


nen nee 


And visit founts from highlands welling, 
Whose clear waters cheer the plain. 


Now bright Fancy’s airy pinion 
Carries us to climes above, 

And, set free from earth’s dominion, 
We arrive where all is love. 








THE WRECK OF THE RAFT; OR, THE LOGMEN OF THE UPPER 
CONNECTICUT. 


FOUNDED 


ON FACT. 


BY AMASA KINNE, M. D. 


“ Wry toil they thus, those hardy men? 
Though winter winds are high ; 
And stretching o’er the roeky glen, 
The heavy branches sigh ; 
Laden with weight of clustering snow, 


Tha: bends the hemlock’s branches low.” —Lrwis. 


** Anp what, Catharine, are its staple commo- 
dities ?”’ 

Catharine was reciting in geography, and the 
question had reference to a certain island, for- 
Without 
the least hesitation, and perfectly innocent of the 


merly a favorite resort of freebooters. 


absurdity of her answer, she replied— 

* Religion and beeswax !”’ 

The same individual, at another recitation, in- 
formed her classmates that the Fifteen Mile Falls 
of the Upper Connecticut, were a veritable head- 
long plunge of fifteen good English miles, dead 
downwards! Poor 
in the head, but she was a winsome lass 
And Kate was a general favorite ; 


Kate!— she was ‘‘ awee 
agee”’ 
for all that. 
for her little heart was always in the right place, 
let her eccentric, zigzag head go as it might. 

If any of our readers, in the course of their 
summer rambles, leaving Crawford's or Fabyan’s, 
have passed down from the White Mountains 
through the pleasant and thriving village of Lit- 
tleton to the Connecticut, they have seen the 
portion of the river to which allusion is made, and 
which is to be the scene of the following narra- 
tive. ‘The river here, hemmed in by high and 
steep banks, runs rapidly down an inclined plane 
The bed of the 


stream is composed of large, smooth, rounded 


of some fifteen miles in extent. 


stones, from between which the last particle of 


earth was washed, by the eternal wear of the 
And thickly scattered 
throughout this whole distance, lie huge boulders, 


waters, centuries ago, 


many of which rise above the surface even at 
high water, and against which the rushing stream 
dashes, and breaks, and foams, with the noise 
and spray of a real cataract. 


But the Connecticut, as seen in the season of 


summer travel, compared with the same stream 
when swollen by the sudden dissolution of the 
immense snows of a northern winter, is but atink- 
ling rill. And the wayfarer, who has only seen 
it at the former season, has never seen ‘* the 
lion’’ at all; it was only a playful kitten. 


The wirter of 17—, upon the breaking up of 


which our story opens, had been one of unusual 


rigor. The snows had fallen in unwonted quan- 
tities; and there had been no thaw of any im- 
portance throughout the whole season. Or if, in 
a few instances, the sun and southern winds by 
their combined pleasantries, did partially succeed 
in exciting a smile upon the rigid face of the hard 
old man, the frown that invariably followed was 
terrible; and his storming and blustering were 
sure to be redoubled, lest by any slight relaxa- 
tion of severity, his authority should seem to 
have been, in the least degree, compromised. 

The logmen had been out in unusual numbers. 
Beneath their sturdy strokes, many a monarch 
pine had fallen from its towering height and 
smothered its death groan in the accumulated 
snows. And the heaps of logs rolled up upon 
the river’s sloping bank, at a place near the head 
of the Falls upon the Vermont side, called the 
Landing, showed that the severity of the winter 
had not been an effectual, though a serious im- 
pediment to their labors. 

But according to the established order of na- 
ture, the tyrant of nearly half the year met, at 
length, a signal overthrow. And as frequently 
happens in high latitudes, a few days sufficed to 
change the entire face of nature. A warm south- 
ern wind and a pouring rain, were the chosen 
agents. And rapidly, asif struck by anenchanter’s 
wand, were those enormous masses of snow and 
ice melted away, and transformed into roaring 
Alpine torrents and turbid lakes. 

In the gray of the morning next following the 
thaw, a single horseman might have been seen 
riding as rapidly as the inequalities of a half- 
finished road would allow, from the Landing 
down the river. He was clad in working-day 
apparel, and carried in his hand a heavy ox-goad, 
the badge of his profession. Our readers shall 
be spared a more particular description, for of 
such men as Mr. Seneca Hadilock, or Sneaky 
Hadlock, as some waggish person no better than 
he should be, bad ventured to nickname him, 
they will desire to know as little as possible. 
He was the overseer of the logmen. 

His route lay through an almost unbroken wil- 
derness. The steep hill sides, between which 
the river had worn out its rocky channel, were 
clothed with a heavy growth of deciduous and 
evergreen timber down to the water's edge. 
Here and there, at considerable intervals, the 


¢ road entered the small, stumpy clearing of a set- 
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tler; but all else lay buried in the solitude of 
primeval nature. Arrived at a place about mid- 
way between the head and foot of the Falls, he 
drew rein before a rude, unfinished log tenement, 
and, without stopping to dismount, dealt several 
smart knocks upon the door with the handle of 
his goad, at the same time calling out— 

** Hailoo!—the house !—halloo !’’ 

**Halloo yourself, Hadlock,’’ replied a manly 
voice from within; “but what do you call so 
loud for? I’m neither deaf nor gone a journey,’’ 
and throwing open the door the owner of the 
house, a meanly clad and somewhat dissipated, 
but in other respects fine-looking man, of about 
thirty years of age, presented himself in answer 
to the surnmons. 

““We want to clear the Landing to-day, Mr. 
Bradford,’’ said Hadiock, assuming a more re- 
spectful manner than was habitual to him, ‘‘ and 
should be glad of your assistance. Several of the 
hands lefi for home just before the thaw, and our 
help is rather short.’’ 

“[ shall go with you with pleasure,’’ replied 
Bradford. ‘‘ How is the river ?’’ 

“The old Connecticut,’’ said he of the ox- 
goad, using that instrument to give his words a 
greater emphasis, “‘is up in its strength. There 
is hardly a rock in sight from the head of the 
Falls to the foot. The logs will ride like young 
schooners. I'm the oldest inhabitant in this val- 
ley, unless you reckon the bears and beavers, 
and I’ve never seen the Falls put ona look so 
wild and fierce before, or anything like it.” 

‘* Dear Henry,’’ said a gentle being, “‘such as 
poets love to dream of, artists paint,’’ advancing 
from within the house and laying her hand fond- 
ly on her husband’s arm, “ don't go to that horrid 
Landing to-day, don’t. I know you will call it 


womanish, and perhaps it is; but I can’t think of § 


your going there without a foreboding of evil. It 
is only about a year since they brought along 
here the crushed and shapeless remains of poor 
Wyatt; and since then I can’t think of a log- 
rolling without a shudder,’’ and without waiting 
for a reply, she turned away to hide her emotion 
amid the cares of her household. 

Poor Mary Bradford!—the great reason why 
she wished to detain her husband she had not 
given. She would have been glad to hide it from 
the world—from herself even. But it must be 
told. Henry Bradford, the gifted and noble, who 
scarcely eight years before had led her to the hy- 
meneal altar, and whom, at that time, any lady 
in the land could have been proud to call her hus- 
band, had become a confirmed inebriate ! 

But she loved her husband nevertheless. How 
else could she refuse kind offers of assistance 
and protection from her friends, and choose 
rather to follow his wretched fortunes to the 
world’s end? How else could she cheerfully in- 
vest that delicately moulded form with the habi- 
liments of poverty, and subject to the coarsest 
drudgery those daintily nurtured fingers? In- 
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deed, she still trusted that he would reform. 
And with the hope of placing him beyond the in- 
fluence of low associates, and out of the way of 
temptation, she had been willing to leave behind 
the scenes of her childhood and the delights of 
refined life, and face unshrinkingly the hardship 
and deprivation inseparable from a new settle- 
ment. 

But the demon of the wine-cup lives every- 
where. His emissaries were found even in this 
secluded spot; and, with the best intentions in 
his heart, poor Henry was still a victim. Hence, 
then, the ground of Mary’s apprehension; for 
she knew that a log-rolling was an extra occasion, 
and that intoxicating drink would be poured out 
there like water. Speak to the overseer about 
it? She knew better than that. It was the doc- 
trine of the times that rum made men‘strong to 
labor; and provided his work was well done, 
what recked Sneaky Hadlock the consequences 
to others. She could only look to Him who holds 
us all in the hollow of His hand, and who per- 
mits no evil upon earth which cannot be made to 
redound to His glory. And without making 
further objection to the departure of her husband, 
she saw him finish his hasty preparations and 
ride away in company with Hadlock, mounted, 
both of them, upon the back of the strong draught 
horse, up the river. 

The scene at the Landing was one of the live- 
liest description. A smart declivity, of some 
acres in extent, and terminating at the water’s 
edge, was piled up with lumber, in some places 
to the depth of many feet. Teams were coming 
and going to bring up straggling logs, or to place 
others in a pesition favorable for rolling. Team- 
sters, in their huge boots and shaggy caps, were 
hurrying up and down, and the startled forests 
around rung to their cries. While all along the 
river's brink as many hands as could work to ad- 
vantage were busily employed, with huge pries 
and wedges, removing the props, starting the 
logs from their icy beds, and tumbling them, 
helter skelter, down the steep descent, sometimes 
in gangs of several hundreds at once, into the 
roaring torrent below. 

** The livin’ Halifax !’’ cried Tom Walker, a 
huge logman, throwing down a lever twenty feet 
or so in length, with which he had just been set- 
ing a brisk troop of them in motion, “if them 
ain’t a limber footed set of fellows, any way! 
Go it, you twistin’, squirmin’ critters, and tell 
"em to clear the way down there, for Thomas 
Walker and ten thousand live mill-logs!’’ and 
excited by the scene, he threw his great shaggy 
cap into the air and gave vent to a shout that 
made the welkin ring. Tom was a specimen of 
the genuine Yankee, shrewd, calculating, and 
generous, full of guess-work and drollery. He 
was a giant in size and physical strength, and his 
heart was as large as his great, broad chest could 
contain. 

The spectacle presented by the river, full of 
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the running logs, its frantic waters leaping wildly 
about, was no less inspiring. How gracefully 
the timbers rode round and round in the eddies; 
and when, at length, they felt the influence of the 
strong, central current, how like wild horses they 
ran off, rearing and plunging down the river. 

The log-rolling went on better than had been 
expected. The logs were not found to be frozen 
to the ground so badly as usual, and by two 
o’clock in the afternoon the Landing was cleared, 
and the logmen beginning to disperse. 

‘““What upon airth, Mister Overseer,’’ said 
Walker, approaching that functionary, ‘‘ can be 
the matter with Bradford ? He has hardly spoken 
to-day—his tace is as long as a tombstone; and 
now he has been busy hewin’ and borin’ those 
timbers down there by the water’s side, this half 
hour.”’ 

“Mr. Walker,” replied Hadlock, in a tone of 
affected indifference, ‘‘ I believe that is just none 
of my business. You see he is laying his sticks 
there side by side—I guess he is making a raft. 
He was feeling very rich this morning—shouldn’t 
wonder if he should be too proud to go home like 
common folks,’’ and he grinned sneeringly at his 
own attempted witticism. 

Walker was shocked. ‘“ Thelivin’ Halifax !’’ 
said he, “‘ what an idee! And are you goin’ to 
look on, Mr. Hadlock, and see the man destroy 
himself, and you the overseer ?”’ 

** You mistake there,’’ replied Hadlock, ‘‘ my 
authority over him is at an end; his time is up 
and his wages are paid. And, to tell the plain 
truth, if he has a mind to make way with him- 
self in that manner, I am not sorry that I can’t 
prevent it; for he is a drunken, worthless fellow 
to himself and everybody else.’’ 

The generous Walker turned away in disgust. 
Approaching Bradford, and speaking after his 
usual good-humored fashion, he endeavored to 
expostulate. ‘* What upon airth, captain, are you 
duin’ here ?” 

““Why, what should I do, Mr. Walker ?’’ re- 
plied the insane man, lifting his frenzied, be- 
sotted eyes from his work. ‘Iam going home.’ 

“ Wal, that’s all square, I s’pose you are; but 
won’t you jest be slick enough, mister, to tell 
me what them foresticks and backlogs have to do 
with it?’’ 

‘‘That’s just nobody’s business!” thundered 
Bradford ; but softened a little by the impertur- 
bable good-humor of his interrogator, he con- 
tinued—“ but it is of no use to get angry with 
such a man as you, Walker, and I will tell you. 
Look at the foaming crest of that old river! As 
soon as | get my saddle here done, I shal! mount 
upon the back of that fiery old courser, and ride 
home like a gentleman! And I will do sucha 
feat as the old tomahawk himself never dreamed 
of, who first halter-broke the river and gave it a 
name !”’ 

“Mr. Bradford,’’ said Walker, with the utmost 
seriousness, ‘‘you are absolutely crazy. Your 
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miserable water-craft there can’t hold together 
to float a mile. It will go in pieces against the 
first rock it touches. I wouldn’t go upon sucha 
river in a boat, the best that ever floated. I 
should rather crawl into a hole in the ground in 
the teeth of a wolf as big as old Put. himself. 
Why don’t you go down the river as you came 
up?’ 

The madman listened in dogged silence until 
he heard his companion’s closing question. The 
effect of that was electrical. He started as if 
stung byascorpion. His face became livid with 
rage. And hoarse with concentrated scorn and 
passion, he cried, ‘‘ What! go home upon a don- 
key, bobbing up and down behind that mis- 
creant, Hadlock! Never! It would cost his 
lite! The contact of his hateful person would 
make me do a murder! My fingers would 
clutch his greedy throat in spite of me!’’ 

Walker was puzzled. The man was intoxi- 
cated it was obvious; but that could not be ali 
He suspected some act of meanness on the part 
of the overseer. And turning away, he went to 
seek out that worthy and demand an explanatica. 
‘* Pl jest ax the varmint,’’ he muttered, “ what 
mean trick he’s duin’ now. And I'll find out 
why he was so willin’ jest now that Henry Brad- 
ford should make an end of himself.’’ 

The axe and the auger, meanwhile, continued 
their work; and the raft was soon afloat upon the 
mad and prancing waters. Henry Bradford was 
certainly not, that day, in his right mind. It was 
the delirium of rage anddrunkenness. He knew 
no more of the managing of water-craft than a 
child. And, indeed, under such circumstances, 
any knowledge, or any skill, could hardly have 
been of use to him, had he possessed them. He 
was completely at the mercy of the faithless 
rocks and greedy whirlpools around him. He 
had a setting pole, such as he had seen boatmen 
use, but the first time he attempted to handle it, 
in avoiding a huge rock that lay partly in his 
way, it was wrenched from his grasp with a force 
of which he had had no previous conception. He 
had some roughly made paddles, but his craft was 
so unwieldy that his utmost strength, he found, 
hardly made a sensible impression upon it. On, 
on he went with the speed of wings. So un- 
steady and rapid were the motions of his trem- 
bling bark, that he found it impossible to stand 
erect aninstant. And kneeling down in the icy 
waters that often rose above its timbers, and re- 
ceiving upon his back a shower of spray that 
froze him to the heart’s core, he clung for bare 
life to the sticks beneath him. 

And the besotted faculties of that wretched 
man were startled, at length, into something like 
a consciousness of the perils of his situation. 
And he saw that he was a lost man! The insa- 
tiate river held him within the terrible sweep of 
its central current with-the grasp of a fiend; and 
every possibility of ever touching the shore was 
precluded. And that he could not long survive, 
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under present circumstances, seemed quite cer- 
tain; for his hands were fast becoming powerless 
from cold, and every new plunge of the fiery ele- 
ment that bore him or, threatened to break his 
hold and bury him in the cold depths of the 
stream. 

That day, in the cabin of the Bradfords, wore 
away like a multitude of its predecessors, weary 
and sad. Under a burden of anxiety that would 
have crushed a spirit less happily constituted, 
Mary went about the multitudinous duties of her 
family. Her poor heart was sad enough, Heaven 
knows; but for the sake of her husband and little 
boys, she tried to nurse the flickering flame of 
hope in her bosom and keep her flagging spirits 
up. 

Late in the afternoon, James and Philip came 
running to their mother with the request that 
they might go down and look at the river. 

** But what would mother do, if, by some mis- 
hap, her little boys should fall into the water? I 
dare not trust you to go alone—should you like 
to have your mother go with you?’’ 

* O, that would be charming, mother !’’ cned 
the curly headed little urchins, and they danced 
with delight. 

The river ran at no great distance from the 
door, though it was excluded from view by a 
narrow strip of intervening trees. And in a few 
moments they stood upon its banks, contemplat- 
ing one of the wildest and grandest scenes in na- 
ture. The deafening roar of the torrent filled 
their ears. Its rushing, tumultuous surface lay 
stretched out before them. And flood-wood, and 
lumber, and masses of floating ice, promiscuous- 
ly intermingled, ran hurrying by. 

“O, mother!”’ eried little Philip, whose quick 
eye had discerned an unexpected sight, “ there’s 
somebody away down there ona rock !’’ 

Far down the stream, and upon the top of a 
rock in its middle current, the form of a man was 
distinctly visible. Whohe was, or how he came 
there, were not the questions suggested to the 
benevolent, practical minded mother. 

“Sure enough, son Philip, so there is; and 
how he is ever to be got off from that rock is 
more than I can tell.’’ 

“* Can't he be taken off in a boat?’’ suggested 
James. 

**I have heard the men say,’’ replied the mo- 
ther, “that there is not a boat upon the river, 
save one poor skiff at the foot of the Falls. But 
something must be done right speedily ; for with 
exposure to the chilly wind and drenching spray 
of the river, the poor man seems half dead al- 
ready.’’ 

Taking a child in either hand to quicken their 
steps, she flew to the house of her nearest neigh- 
bor down the stream, and in burried words made 
known her errand. 

The man shook his head. ‘‘ My son,’’ said he, 
** addressing a sturdy youth of some eighteen 
summers, “‘ we must have that skiff. We cando 
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nothing without it. Get plenty of hands by the 
way, and bring it up here just as fast as human 
strength can do it.’’ But taking a hasty look at 
the skies as the young man departed, he added, 
despairingly, ‘There is every appearance that 
the night will be a dark one, and stormy, or I’m 
a poor judge. I am satisfied that we shall not be 
able to use the skiff until daylight ; upon such 
rough water it would be sheer madness to think 
of it. And I really cannot see any chance for the 
poor man, unless he can survive the horrors of 
his situation until morning.”’ 

*- But that, I fear,’’ said Mary, “is hardly with- 
in the compass of mortal endurance. Could not 
you wade out to the rock, Mr. Hart, with a rope’s 
end ?”’ 

‘* Impossible !’’ said the man. “But yet, I 
think it is my duty to make the attempt; at the 
worst, I shall then have no ground for future re- 
gret.”’ 

Providing ropes and such other implements as 
they thought might be of use to them, they pro- 
ceeded to the river’s side, where Mr. Seneca 
Hadiock, who, with a small gang of hands, was 
“driving”’ the river, had arrived but a moment 
before them. But who shall undertake to por- 
tray the consternation and agony of Mary, when 
she learned from the plausible overseer—for it 
was now too dark to distinguish individuals at 
such a distance—that the wretched castaway in 
the midst of that raging river, was none other 
than her own husband! She was literally fran- 
tic, and, but for the restraining hands of her 
friends, would have precipitated herself into the 
water, and sacrificed her own life in a vain at- 
tempt to rescue him. 

‘*Mr. Hadlock,” said she, suddenly becoming 
calm, and confronting the overseer, ‘‘] want to 
know now how my husband comes to be in this 
dreadful predicament ?’’ 

“‘ Indeed, madam,”’ replied he, ‘“‘I know no 
more about it than youdo. I supposed he had 
gone home.”’ 

“Mr. Hadlock,”’ said she, sternly, “this will 
not do. Your guilty looks betray you. You do 
know something about it, else how could you 
have told me, a moment ago, that it was he !’’ 

The overseer was mute. And fearing now 
that unpleasant consequences might result to 
himself, should his share in the affair be detected, 
he suddenly became anxious to see Henry safe 
upon dry land. He even sought the privilege of 
being the first to make the proposed attempt to 
rescue him. And takinga rope around his body, 
and a long, stout staff in his hands, he manfully 
breasted the stream. 

But the effort was utterly futile. It was like 
stopping a whirlwind with the breath of the 
mouth. The tremendous torrent seized him in 
its icy embrace and hurled him from his feet as 
if he had been a man of straw. 

“ The livin’ Halifax!’’ cried a huge fellow, 
breaking through the’ underbrush and leaping 
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into the midst of them, “if they hain’t treed the 
critter out there upon the top of a rock, and 
gone to fishin’ for overseers with a bed-cord. 
Take 


I want he should 


Don’t drown him, boys, for massy’s sake ! 
care o’ that pig rock there! 
live long enough to settle his own accounts, at 
any rate; for there’s no man upon airth can take 
the cussid kinks out of 'em unless he does it.’’ 

Hadlock was taken from the water in a state of 
insensibility. The freezing element had almost 
extinguished the vital spark. 

“Jt was too bad to make sport of the poor 
man,”’ said Mary, somewhat reproachfully ; ‘I 
fear his effort to save my unhappy husband will 


’ 


cost him his life.’ 


“But the rope was not tied around his neck, 


’ said the incorrigible logman with a sig- 


madam,’ 
nificant gesture, “ the varmint never was born to 
be drowned, I’m sartin on’t. He needed a good 
duckin’—especially his charikter ; and I’m glad 
he’s got it.”’. And borne away in the arms of his 
men to a neighboring house, he slowly recovered 
upon the application of the usual restoratives 
Walker seemed to take in the different objects 
around him at a single glance; and with that 
quickness of expedient for which the race is dis- 
tinguished, he hit upon a plan that resulted in the 
rescue of the perishing man from his perilous 
situation. 
> cried he, in his usual hu- 
morcus way, “are you duin’ here? Why the 
poor man is actilly dyin’ of cold. Why don’t 
you swoller this pesky puddle and tske him off? 
Mr. Hart, I believe your house ain’t a great ways 


; 


from this *ere spot; 


** What upon airth,’ 


won’t you jest be slick 
enough to bring us here a bushel or so of live 
coals in a leetle less than no time ?” 

Under an efficient leader, the work was prose- 
cuted vigorously. Andina short time large fires 
were blazing upon the river’s bank, for many 
rods up and down. 
of the drama—a feat 


Then came the crowning act 
which few would have 
thought of, or could have executed. Walker 
actually lodged a blazing firebrand upon that dis- 
tant rock in the middle of the stream. 
limbs then displayed something of their real 
utility 
way, the streaming missiles flew with a projectile 
force almost superhuman. And aftera few trials, 
those deeply interested spectators had the plea- 
sure of seeing the lone tenant of the rock ream 
mating his half frozen limbs before a fire, which 
he had kindled with the flood-wood that had ac- 
cumulated upon it. 


His giant 


High, whizzing and whirling on their 


And the river now within the circle of those 
fires shone with a giare like-that of day. And 
rock and shore thus illuminated, their respective 
tenan's, and the rocks and howling waters be- 
tween them, with the impenetrable gloom of the 
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background, constituted a scene which pen or 
pencil would find it difficult to portray. 

And, in due time, the skiff arrived, and Henry 
Bradford was once more among his friends. But 
he was rescued from one peril only to encounter 
another. The excess and exposure of that day 
resulted in an illness which bowed him to the 
very brink of the grave; and, for many weeks, 
called into exercise the utmost pharmacy of those 
simple settlers to keep the light of his life from 
being utterly extinguished. Mary was indefati- 
gable. Day and night, like an angel of love and 
mercy, she hovered around his pillow, minister- 
ing to his slightest wishes, and watching the 
alterations of his disease with the intensest anx- 
iety. And her fidelity met its full measure of 
reward. 

** Mary,’’ one day said he, now convalescent, 
and sitting propped by pillows in an easy chair, 
‘*T have never yet told you the story of my mad 
ride down the Falls; and I never can give a full 
account, for I was not that day in my right mind. 
I have no distinct recollection of anything until I 
awoke, as from a painful dream, and found my- 
self alone in the midst of a wild waste of hurrying 
waters, and clinging, with the last remainsof my 
strength, to the crazy sticks that lay be.ween me 
and certain death. I could see not the slightest 
chance of escape or rescue. And standing thus 
on the confines of the eternal world, I had sucha 
view of my manner of life, and such a sense of 
my utter worthlessness, as will: serve, I humbly 
trust, to make me a better man. Then, Mary, I 
thought of you. And the remembrance of all 
your sacrifices and sufferings on my account, and 
of the meekness with which you have always 
borne my unhusband-like conduct, was among the 
bitterest of my reflections. I thought of the little 
boys. And it seemed strange to me that the 
good God should ever have committed such pre- 
cious charge to such unworthy hands. And I 
thought I felt strong enough to put the accursed 
cause of all our trouble forever away from me 
And I feel so now.”’ 

The door here opened, and James and Philip 
entered with their hands full of flowers for their 
father. 

‘**O see, mother, here is a letter which a gen- 
tleman gave me for father.’’ 

It ran as follows :— 


” 


“Mr. Bradford—I’ve been clappin’ my bread- 
hooks on to the overseer, and have got out o’ him 
all | wanted tew. He can’t have them nice bet- 
terments o’ youra. ‘The mortgage is REDEEMED. 
You may pay me jest when it comes handy. But 
if I never git a cent I sha'n’t care; for the look 
of disapintment the sneakin’ critter gin me when 
I planked the tin, was wuth twice as much, 

** Your obt. sarv., 
“Tuomas Wacker.” 
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TIME. 
BY 0. W. HOLMES. 


Yes, dear departed, cherished days, 
Could Memory’s hand restore 

Your morning light, your evening rays, 
From Time's gray urn once more, 

Then might this restless heart be siill, 
This straining eye might close, 

And Hope her fainting pinions fold 
While the fair phantoms rose. 


Bat, like a child in ocean's arms, 
We strive against the stream, 
Each moment farther from the shore 
Where life’s young fountains gleam ; 
Each moment fainter wave the fields, 
And wilder rolls the sea; 
The mist grows dark—the sun goes down— 
Day breaks—and where are we? 


AN EXPERIENCE OF THE FUTURE. 
BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 
“All live unto Him.”—Sr. Luxe xx. 38. 


* * * Tue struggle was at last ended. The suffer- 
ings that had so long known no relief, defying human 
aid—crushing each gleam of hope—reached their climax 
and termination. The restless anguish that, day after 
day, had consumed the energies of my frame, ceased 
suddenly to be felt; and as in a moment, the dread ob- 
seuration wherewith the soul was clouded by the mortal 
languor of disease—a gloom, rayless and deepening— 
was swept away. The doom had gone forth. Thespirit 
clung with feebler and feebler hold to its fast-failing sup- 
port, till the extremity of utter weakness dissolved the 
bond. The conflict was over. I slept the sleep of 
death. 

But consciousness survived. Nay, I experienced, in 
the act of dissolution, nothing of the shock and interrup- 
tion of life I had always been taught to anticipate. It 
was a change, indeed, but a natural, regular and pro- 
gressive stage in the economy of existence. The grasp 
of death, which 1 had awaited with terror, was gentle 
and friendly as that of a brother 

Not only did I still know that J existed, but for a brief 
space I retained a vivid perception of what had, at the 
moment I expired, been present to my senses. ‘The cur- 
tained and dimly-lighted room—the melancholy para- 
phernalia of a death-bed—the worn-out looks of attend- 
ants—the sorrow of friends—the agony of those who 
wept my loss—and, last lingered on, the form of one who 
knelt beside me in grief unspeakable, clasping my dying 
hand in hers, and fixing her eyes on mine, with their ex- 
pression so wild, so imploring, so full of wo and despair 
—all were before me. I cannot tel! how long these ideas 
remained with me, bat only that they were not at once 
extinguished. I knew that my eyes had closed forever 
ou the things of earth. I knew, too, that the awed spec- 
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tators of the last solemn scene had departed; that si- 
lence and darkness enwrapped the cold clay; that the 
voice of mourning was hushed; that the grave was 
opened to receive its new tenant; that dust returned to 
dust! All this I knew, not by the series of successive 
impressions which had been formerly the means of ac- 
I was no more the subject of what 
is called sensation. Nor was it by a mental process of 
inference from what had been formerly within my cogni- 
zance, tor the powers of reasoning were no longer in 


quiring knowledge. 


activity. It was as the trace or shadow of what I had 
known—an evanescent possession — grasped for one 
brief instant—remembered but as a dream, then passing 
I could hardly determine to which state 


it belonged, but by the certainty that the result or effect 


swiflly away. 


of former sensations was not eflaced by new ones—ex- 
piring like ripples in the still water, from inherent inca- 
ide or to expand. In this manner! knew 
y rested in the grave, that I was numbered 
with the departed. But how long had this been? Had 
the tomb but just closed over me, or had I mouldered 
for ages among the pale dead? I could not tell. All 
conception of time, save only the imperfect and shadowy 
recollection of its measured progress while I lived on 
earth, had vanished. So far from being able to number 
moments as they flew, I had no longer even the power 
to apprehend duration. 

I had, indisputably, entered upon a new state of being 
That I existed, it was impossible to doubt—but in what 
part of God's infinite universe did I exist? Was I on 
earth, or in hades, or in heaven? How far had I jour- 
neyed in passing from one world to another? The 
thought at first pressed with force upon me; and there 
seemed a struggle to solve the mystery. But this was 
No response was given. The idea 
of space—like that of time—faded as a fleeting vision. 
Both belonged to a physical organization. Both per- 
tained to the limited sphere I had quitted forever. I had 
passed the portals of Eternity, and Time was no more. 
The measureless being of the soul, like thought, its off- 
spring, was no longer under the control of space. The 
prison walls had fallen—the chain was broken. The 
mortal had put on immortality. 

lt was not at once that the spirit, clogged with affec- 
tions of earth, received this strange knowledge. It came 
like the first faint gleam of dawn, ripening gradually to the 
full flood of noon-day light. In the loss or decease of many 
faculiies which had pertained to a previous existence, 
there was, it is true, a bursting forth to new liberty—an 
expansion into a higher state—a birth into heaven. Yet 
a void was left, which even the enlarged apprehensions 
of the soul could not fill. I had a sense of imperfection; 
I was conscious of something wanting for the equilibri- 
um of This consciousness was abiding; and 
then I felt that my new condition—glorious as it was— 
was but elementary and rudimental. It was the germ 
of a more elevated and perfect life, which would as 
surely arrive as the present had overtaken the past. I 
was still “a prisoner of hope.” Jn losing, for a season, 
the physical part of my nature, I had become disunited 
from all the powers dependent, either directly or remote- 
ly. on bodily organization. Not only had all instincts 
failed, but memory also was in quiescence. Imagina- 
tion no longer roamed throughout the universe, nor 


pacity to 


that my 


only for an instant. 


being. 
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“bodied forth the forms of things unknown.” No more 
did reason compare, nor labor to work out her harmo- 
nious designs. I no longer desired or acted—I was no 
longer a creature of purpose and performace, of enter- 
prise and achievement. 

But if remembrances of things earthly, not at once 
utterly annihilated by arbitrary power, became extinct 
by their own transitory nature, like visions receding into 
the past, not thus gradual! was the acquisition of the new 
facults marked state of release 


which especially the 


from corporeity. This power—native to the sou!—es- 


sential to its existence—suspended during the period of 


its habitation in the mortal tenement—sprang into instant 
activity at the stroke of death, and speedily absorbed all 
God, 


How can human under- 


else. I the soul's 


How can language express it? 


mean Intuitive perception of 


standing attain toi? Higher than Heaven— deeper than 
Hell—vast as Eternity! At 
soul to be plunged, as it were, in an ocean of Deity! 


onee, and in an instant, the 


surrounded—invaded—permeated—possessed! no form 


nor shape seen—no voice heard! a fathomless, illimita- 


ble abyss—a Presence that compasseth Infinity! What 


are the most intense perceptions of mortal sense, the 


unclouded sun bursting on the eyes of men for, but the 


faintest shadowing forth of this experience? What is 


the dull approximation or contact of matter with that 


which is kindred thereto, to this wondrous conjunction— 
to the rush of mind to Mind, when the wal! int 


ervening 


is removed? to the upspringing of the gleam to the un- 


created Source of light—to the return of the spirit to Him 
who gave it ** 


The soul beheld God—no longer through a glass, dark- 





ly, but face to face. I “knew, even as 1 was known.” 
Yet in this unutterable commingling was not finite na- 
ture overwhelmed, nor absorbed, nor lost. And I saw 
not all—if it be not blasphemous to speak here of limita- 


tion. With the decease or suspension of the percipient 
and reasoning powers, I had lost my apprehension of the 
Those 
f the Divine Nature were, for some mysterious 


His 


prehensible were held in abeyance 


Eternity and Omnipotence of the Supreme at- 
tributes 
purpose, in reserve. greatness and power incom- 
The fruitien of the 
knowledge of these was not yet. It was not yet per- 
mil’ 
But brighte 


the opened eyes of the soul the Hoxtness of the Lord! 


d me to catch the echo of the praises of creation. 


r than ten thousand thousand suns, shone on 
It was that to which I was sentient alone and wholly. 
It was that which enwrapped me as in a world-encir- 


cling deluge of flame. I saw the Love which is the es- 





sential) being of God, shining, ever shining in the zenith 
of eternity, and filling heaven and earth. I was im- 
mersed in its efulgence. And I knew, that as ages rolled 
ou ages away, Witnessing the rise and fail of material 
systems, t employment to which Divine Mercy and 
Wisdom had appointed earth-enfranchised souls—yea, 





ife—would sull be the same—THE INEFFABLE 
THE MORAL Derry. 


their very 
CONTEMPLATION OF NATURE OF 
I knew, also, that a great multitude, which ne man 


could number, of those called dead among the living on 





*Is it unreasonable to suppose that the highest arch- 


angel invested with a body, however ethereal and glo- 





rious it mé¢ from the 





y be, is further removed Supreme 
than the disembodied spirit, because he cannot enjoy the 
? Or 


might not the possession of men by evil spirits, permitted 


same immediate and intuitive perception of Deity 


in former times, and their evident desire to animate some 
material form, be attributed to their wish to escape, by 


corporeity, from this consciousness of God, which must 
to them have been but a source of wo? 
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earth, stood like me before the throne. 
as I— 


They, as well 


“But by tw love—did apprehend to be.” 


They also, conscious of that alone, separate from all 
things else, were enfolded and enshrouded in the light 
They lived 


There was no voice nor speech among them. 


that beamed from the Divine countenance. 
unto God. 
In the calm of primeval silence—a silence that was the 
deepest 


ullerance ot incommuiuicabie 





inconceivable, 


blessedness, they were ranged, each according to the 
rank of affinity, around the Everlasting Centre, towards 
which they were forever tending. And over all, in so- 
lemn and eternal benediction, brooded the wings of In- 
finite Love; while “the promise of the kingdom,” given 
by the lips of a Mediator, was waited for by the count- 
less throng of the redeemed. 

And I knew that in the generations which were to 
come, that entire and ceaseless adoration would con- 
tinue, and these souls would draw ever nearer to God; 
that by this vision of His moral perfection, this seven- 


fold blaze of His glory, the sin-stained were to be purged 





into purity, and the orphaned on earth, affiliated by fain 
to the Father of Spirits, were to grow more and more 
into sympathy with Him, till the perfect union should be 
consummated. Then—when all taint or imperfection 
shall be removed, and the relation complete—when the 
moral emouons and affections of the soul have found and 
clasped forever their lawful and ultimate object—whea 
the sanctification, begun by faith in a world of trial and 
sorrow, is finished by the sight of the Invisible, in that 
serene region where the separated spirit exists without 
perception or knowledge, save of the Purity and Love 
into which it is to be transformed—then shall come the 
end of all things. Then shall the soul of man, invested 
once more with a material, but a glorified body, and 
thereby recovering the completeness of human nature, 
receive its full fruition of happiness—inasmuch as its 
restored powers, its capacities for action, enjoyment and 
advancement, can then be instrumental only to its end- 
less progress in the knowledge—which is the love—of 


God. 


FORGET-ME-NOT.—TO ——. 


BY FITZ GREENE HALLECK. 


Where flows the fountain silently, 
Itb 


ooms a lovely flower, 
> beauty of the sky; 


like kind fidelity, 





‘hrough fortune’s sun and shower, 


“ Forget-me-not.” 


Tis like thy starry eyes, more bright 
Than evening's proudest star; 

Like purity’s own halo light, 

It seers to smile upon thy sight, 
And says to them 


irom far— 


“ Forget-me-not.” 





ch dew-drop on its morning leaves 
Is elogaent as tears, 
That whisper, when young passion grieves 
For one beloved afar, and weaves 
hopes and fears— 


~ For 


Hiis drearm ot 


” 


el-me-nol, 











THE CATHEDRAL 


OF COLOGNE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDER DUMAS, 


TRANSLATED BY VIRGINIA DE FOREST. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue Archbishop Engelberg, surnamed the 
Holy, about the year 1225, first conceived the 
idea of building a cathedral; but his successor, 
Conrad of Hochsteden, determining, about 1247, 
to put this idea into execution, sent for the first 
architect of Cologne, and gave him the order to 
build a monument which should surpass, in reli- 
gious architecture, the most magnificent build- 
ings then extant. He placed at his disposition, 
for this purpose, all the treasure of the chapter, 
one of the richest in. the world, and the stone 
quarries of the Drachenfels, the highest of the 
seven mountains. So great and important an un- 
dertaking might well inspire an artist with the 
utmost delight; and he, to whom the worthy 
Archbishop addressed himself, left the palace al- 
most doubting the evidence of his senses. He 
was, however, soon convinced of the truth, for 
the same day Conrad sent him a bag filled with 
gold to defray the first expenses. 

The architect to whom the generous prelate 
had addressed himself, was modest as all men 
of true genius; he, therefore, resolved to visit the 
most celebrated churches of Germany, France, 
and England, before commencing his own. He 
went, therefore, to the Archbishop, and asked 
permission to commence his journey. ‘This was 
granted on condition that he should return ina 
year. The artist solicited in vain a few months 
longer; it was all the delay he could obtain, so 
desirous was the Archbishop to see his project 
put into execution. 

At the end of the year, the architect returned 
more undecided than ever. He had quite deter- 
mined the mystical idea of his work, that is to 
say, he had resolved that the church should have 
two towers, to remind the Christian to uplift his 
two arms towards Heaven; that it should have 
twelve chapelsin memory of the twelve apostles ; 
that it should be built in the form of a cross, to 
the end that the faithful should never forget the 
sign of their redemption; that the choir should 
be inclined a little more to the right than to the 
left, because our Saviour inclined his head upon 
his right shoulder in dying; in fine, that the altar 
should be lighted by three windows, because God 
is triple, and all light comes from God. But all 
this might be said to be nothing but the soul of 
the monument; the body, the form still re- 
mained ; that is to say, the visible translation of 
that religious conception, so powerful in the mid- 
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dle ages, which caused whole vegetations of 
granite to spring up like crops. It was, then, 
this form which the architect sought for morning 
and night, at all hours of the day, and in every 
place that he visited. 

One afternoon, ever thinking on his plan, he 
had, without perceiving it, passed beyond the 
walls of the city, and reached a part of the public 
"’ There, sitting 
down on a bench, he began, with the end of his 


walk called the “‘ French Gate. 


cane, to trace upon the sand the fagades and pro- 
file of a cathedral, eflacing them, however, before 
they were finished, for all appeared to him mean 
and incomplete in comparison with the rich 
monument that the angels had built in his imagi- 
nation. At last, after many trials, he had just 
traced a plan full of grandeur and majesty, and 
considerable 
satistaction, when he heard behind him a sharp 


voice, saying— 


which he already regarded with 


“Bravo!—my friend, that is the church at 
Strasburg as 

The architect turned round, and saw standing 
behind him, his head almost touching his shoul- 
der, a little old man with pointed beard, sunken 
but bright eyes, and a sardonic smile, clothed in 
a black pourpoint, which clung so closely to his 
shape that it might be taken for the skin of a ne- 
gro still thinner than himself, of which he had 
made himself a garment. The little old man, 
such as he appeared to our architect, was not one 
to inspire a lively sympathy: however, as his 
observation was just, and as the artist perceived 
that while he thought he had been inventing, 
memory only had been at work, he made no de- 
fence, but answered, sighing, ‘‘ True! true!’’ 
He then effaced his almost completed plan, and 
But hardly had his stick 
engraved on the soft soil the first lines of another 
edifice, than the same tart voice, accompanied by 
the same bitter laugh, cried out— 

“Wonderful! — that is the 
Rheims.’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ murmured the artist. ‘‘I had 
better have remained here and seen nothing, for 
there is no true inventor but Ged.”’ 

‘* And Satan,’’ whispered the little old man, in 
a voice that made the architect tremble. 

But as one single and e’ernal thought absorbed 
him, he again effaced his unhappy lines, nothing 

the other's 
He was thus 


commenced another. 


Cathedral of 


troubled by the metallic sound of 
voice, and began his task anew. 
engaged for a quarter of an hour, gently encou- 
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raged by his neighbor’s approval, who mur- 
mured in his ear—‘*‘ Well—very well—perfectly 
well!’”’—when he was roused by the sudden ex- 
clamation— 

“ You have traveled much, it appears !’’ 

“Why so?’’ 

“Because, after having traveled Alsace and 
France, you have returned by the way of Eng- 
land.”’ 

“* Who told you that ?”’ 

‘““The design of that church, which is that of 
Canterbury.’’ 

The artist gave a profound groan. The criti- 
cism of the old man was terrible, but true. He 
effaced the plan with his foot, and, in a moment 
of impatience, turned to the little old man, and 
presenting him his wand— 

“* Pardieu, my master,” said he, “‘ cannot you, 
who are so good a critic, join a little example to 
precept by showing me in your turn what you 
can do?’’ 

““Willingly.”’ said the other, taking the stick, 
with his eternal laugh. 

The architect would have given him his place, 
but he, shaking his head, leaned with one arm 
upon the artist, and with the 
other, without support, and with raised hand, 
began to trace upon the sand fresh lives, so bold, 
so correct, and so elegant, that the artist cried 
out— 

“Ah! I see we are brothers.”’ 

* rather,’’ replied the little old man, 
sneeringly, ‘‘that I am the master and you are 
but the scholar.’’ 

“Tam quite willing to confess it,”? answered 
the artist, with the good faith of genius; “‘ but 
first, | must see something more than these sim- 
The details are nothing, the whole is 


shoulder of the 


Sav 


ple lines. 
all.”’ 

““You have something in you—good may yet 
be made of you,”’ said the little old man—“ but 
at present I do not choose to do anything more.”’ 

““ Why so ?” said the architect. 

“Because you might steal my plan.”’ 

“Then you also have a cathedral to build ?”’ 

“*T hope to have one.”’ 

“Which?” 

“‘ That of Cologne.”’ 

“ How—mine ?”? 

“ Thine 2?” 

“* Certainly—mine.” 

“ Yes, if you give the plan.” 

“T will give one.” : 

““And I also. My Lord Conrad shall choose 
between the two.” 

The architect grew pale. 

“Ah! ah!” replied the unknown, laughing, 
‘that troubles you, brother. You fear to be 
obliged to return the bag of gold the Archbishop 
sent you, and which, with the exception of one 
hundred crowns, you have expended in making 
your useless journey.” 

The architect looked around ; he saw that the 
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day was declining, and that he was alone with 
the stranger. 

‘* Listen,’’ said he—‘‘ I know not how you have 
learned that of the advance that my Lord Conrad 
made me, there still remains one hundred crowns, 
but finish the design you have begun, these hun- 
dred crowns are yours.”’ 

The old man burst into a laugh, and drawing 
from his pourpoint a little leathern purse, he 
opened it, and showed the artist that it was filled 
with diamonds, the smallest of which was worth 
a thousand golden ducats. 

The architect sighed profoundly, for he saw 
that he had not the means to bribe this man; he 
was, also, in the utmost consternation, for, in 
spite of himself, he recognized in the strange 
architect a wonderful and incontestable superi- 
ority in their art. During this time, the little old 
man had carelessly added to the plan he had 
commenced some new lines so marvellously bold 
and graceful, that the architect plainly saw that 
he must lose in a contest with such a rival. Dis- 
mayed and almost frantic, he then resolved to 
take by force that which bribery could not ob- 
tain; and when the other again stopped and re- 
garded him with his mocking laugh, he seized 
him by the arm, and pointing his poniard at his 
breast— 

‘Old man,”’ said he, “finish your plan or 
die !’’ 

Hardly were these words uttered, than he felt 
himself grasped round the body, overturned, the 
stranger's knee pressing on his breast, and his 
own dagger, wrested from his hand, gleaming at 
his throat. 

“Ah! ah!’’ said the old man, sneering, “ thief 
and murderer!—very well !—there is yet a good- 
ly crop of souls for me in this world, it appears.” 

“ Kill me,’’ said the artist, “but do not mock 
me.”’ 

“* And if I do not desire to kill you?” 

“Then give me your plan.” 

“‘T am ready todo so—but upon one condition."’ 

“* Name it.”’ 

“« Get up first,’’ said the old man, releasing his 
enemy, whom he had until then held prostrate, 
and giving him his poniard. ‘“‘ We are not well 
arranged for conversation; let us sit down.”’ 
And the strange little man sat down at the end 
of the bench, one leg upon the other, and his two 
hands crossed upon his knee, quietly regarding 
the poor architect, who, overcome with shame, 
rose up, and shaking the dust from his garments, 
stood before him. 

“* Come nearer,”’ said the old man; “‘ you see I 
bear you no malice.”’ 

““ Who are you?”’ cried out the architect. 

“Who am I ?—well, I am going to tell you.’ 

The artist approached a step nearer, curiosity 
overcoming his terror. 

“You have heard speak,” 
** of the Tower of Babel, of the Gardens of Semi- 
ramis, and of the Coliseum ?”’ 


said the old man, 
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** Yes,” said the artist, sitting down near him. 

“ Well, it is I who built them !”’ 

“* You are Satan, then ?’’ cried the poor artist, 
springing to his feet. 

“ At your service,"’ said Satan, with hiseternal 
laugh. 

*“* Vade retro !" 
sign of the cross. 

The laugh finished in a gnashing of teeth ; the 
lightning flashed, the earth opened like a urap- 
door, and the demon disappeared. 


’ 


said the architect, making the 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue architect returned home, and found his 
poor old mother waiting supper for him. He 
would not, however, sit down to table, but taking 
a pencil and paper, began, without answering her 
inquiries, to try to secure some of the fugitive 
lines he had seen spring up under the wand of 
Satan. 

The good woman went to bed weeping ; since 
his return from his travels she no longer recog- 
nized her son, now so restless and uneasy, so 
much had his state of mind changed his manner 
towards her. 

The architect passed the whole night making 
and effacing his designs. ‘There was in that 
mysterious plaa, of which he had seen but an 
angle, a character of fantastic boldness to which 
he could in no degreeattain. Atdaybreak, over- 
come with fatigue, he threw himself on his bed ; 
but sleep was not to hima state of repuse. He 
woke up half frantic and ran to the church of St. 
Gereon, for which he had a particular devotion. 

Arriving in face of the church, he stopped be- 
fore the front gate. It was asmall and heavy 
Roman edifice of the eleventh century, con- 
structed by the Archbishop Annon upon the site 
of an old temple of St. Helen, and much more 
resembling a tomb than a church. He could not 
avoid comparing the difference between the lofty 
steeples, the sharp angles, and bold columns he 
had seen burst forth under the magic wand of 
Satan, and the heavy Byzantine edifice he had 
now before his eyes. He thus completely forgot 
he had come to pray, and went away without 
kuowing whither he was wandering, so entirely 
was he preoccupied with his sole and eternal 
idea. Thus he wandered the whole day; at 
length, in the evening, without being able to re- 
member how or by what road he had got there, 
he found himself again upon the public walk near 
the bench where he had been sitting the evening 
before. 

Night had fallen; the walk was solitary, and 
but one man beside himself had remained outside 
the walls. It was the little old man. At the 
first view the artist recognized and approached 
bim. 

He was standing in front of the rampart, and 
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with a steel rod was sketching upon the wall. 
Every stroke was a line of fire, which gradually 
grew pale, so that as the magnificent plan ad- 
vanced, the part first made began to be extin- 
guished, and finally disappeared entirely ; thus it 
was impossible for the eye to follow the new 
lines, or the memory to recall those past away. 
‘The breathless artist saw thus pass before him, 
in all its details, a phosphoric cathedral, which 
in a moment was lost in obscurity, and which he 
could not possibly reproduce. 

“Ah! ah! it is you,” said Satan, turning 
round. “I was waiting for you.”’ 

** Here I am,’’ said the architect. 

“I knew that our quarrel was over. Look, I 
have re-touched the plan. What do you say to 
that front ?’’ and again passing his wand over the 
wall he brought to light the triple door of a blaz- 
ing church. 

** Magnificent!’’ said the architect, not even 
attempting to hide his enthusiasm. 

‘* And of that tower?’’ continued Satan, repeat- 
ing the same game. 

** Splendid !"’ 

** And of that nave ?”’ 

** Marvellous ?”’ 

** Well, all this is yours if you wish.”’ 

** And what do you exact in exchange ?”’ 

**Only your signature.” 

* And you will give me your plan ?”’ 

‘The whole right and title to it.’’ 

**T will do all you require.”’ 

** To-morrow at midnight ?”’ 

** To-morrow at midnight.”’ 

Satan vanished, and the architect returned to 
the city. 

His old mother was waiting supper for him as 
upon the previous night. Thearchitect sat down 
?o table, and at first this demonstration somewhat 
relieved the poor woman ; but she soon perceived 
that her son was simply obeying a physical want, 
and that his mind was so far distant from his 
body that the one had no share in what the other 
performed. 

More and more preoccupied, the artist rose 
from the table and retired to his chamber; his 
mother dared not follow fim, but she sat down 
at the door, to be within reach in case of need. 

During some time she heard him sigh and 
pray; but as there was nothing yet to cause un- 
easiness, she did not enter. He then went to 
bed. For a long time still she heard him turn 
and toss; then came a few moments of quiet, to 
which succeeded groans and lamentations. At 
last there seemed to bea contest in his chamber; 
the noise as if of a struggle was heard; the strug- 
gle was followed by smothered cries. It seemed 
to her that her son called for help. She entered, 
expecting to find him contending with an assas- 
sin. He was alone and dreaming, erying out, 
with all his strength—‘* No!—no, Satan !—you 
shall not have my soul !” 

At this dreaded name, the poor mother made 
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the sign of the cross upon the very forehead of 
the sleeper, which appeared to soothe him; she 
then knelt to pray at the foot of his bed before a 
lovely Madonna in bright colors, which a pilgrim 
just arrived from Constantinople had given her 
In measure as her prayers advanced, the 
sleep of the architect became more tranquil; at 
last, When she had finished, his respiration was 
as soft and regular as that of an infant. The 
next morning he rose quite calm, and placing 
himself at the window to inhale the fresh morn- 


son. 


ing air, he saw his mother go out dressed in 
mourning; she perceived him and came towards 
him. 

‘* Where are you going, mother ?’’ asked he— 
‘*and why are you clothed in black ?”’ 

‘* Because to-day is the anniversary of the 
death of your father; and | go tothe church of 
St. Gereon to ask of the curate a mass for the 
souls in purgatory.”’ 

‘* Alas! ’ murmured the architect, ‘‘ nei- 
ther mass nor prayers will be able to draw my 
soul from the abyss in which it will shortly be 
plunged.”’ 

‘** Will you not go with me?’’ asked the good 
woman. 

** No, mother—but if you meet old father Cle- 
ment, send him to me; he is a holy man, and I 
shall be glad to consult him upon a conscientious 
scruple which disturbs me.”’ 

‘*May Heaven preserve you in your holy in- 
tentions, my son; for, if 1 am not much deceived, 
the Enemy of mankind prowls around you.” 

**Go, my mother,”’ said the architect. 

The good woman went on, and the artist re- 
mained pensively at his window. Ina few mo- 
ments he saw old father Clement turning the 
corner of the street and coming towards the house. 
He shut the window and waited for him. 

The old monk entered: he was, as the archi- 
tect had said, not only a holy but a wise man, 
who had plucked a great number of perishing 
souls from the very claws of Satan. But as he 
lived in a state of eternal innocence and purity, 
however great desire the devil had to revenge 
himself upon him, it had always been impossible ; 
and although the different struggles that had been 


alas!’ 


maintained between them had been extremely 
violent, the holy father had always proved con- 
queror. In fine, Satan had burnt his 
claws by contact with the holy man, that for a 
long time past he avoided him, and allowed him 
peaceably to gain Paradise. 

In this manner he had become so expert in this 
kind of affair, that hardly had he cast eyes upon 
the architect, and observed his wearied and un- 
happy appearance. than judging of his mind by 
his countenance, he cried out— 

““My son! my son! you have some wicked 
thoughts.” 

‘** Yes,” murmured the architect—“ yes, some 
very wicked thoughts, father; and I have sent 
for you to help me to combat them,”’ 


so often 
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‘Tell me all, my son,’’ said the monk, sitting 
down. 

** You know, father, that I am commissioned 
by my lord, the Archbishop Conrad, to construct 
the cathedral.’’ 

‘* Yes, | know it, and he could not have ad- 
dressed himself to a more able architect.’’ 

‘*In that you are deceived, father,’’ answered 
the artist, lowering his voice as if ashamed of the 
humiliating avowal that truth forced him to make. 
‘*TIt is true I have drawn plan upon plan, and 
perhaps among them were some suitable for se- 
cond rate cities, such as Worms, Dusseldorf, or 
Coblentz ; but he who has made a design worthy 
of our city of Cologne,’’ continued the architect, 
with a sigh—‘‘ is another than I, father.’’ 

“Ah! ah!’’ said the monk ; “ and is there no 
way of purchasing this p'an for gold?’ 

‘*I offered him all I was worth, and he an- 
swered by showing me a purse full of diamonds.” 

** Cannot it be taken by force ?’’ said the monk, 
who, in his desire to see Cologne the queen city 
of the Rhine, a little overstepped the bounds of 
Christian charity. ; 

‘*T endeavored to take it forcibly, father; but 
he dashed me to the ground like an infant, and 
presented my own poniard to my breast.’’ 

‘* He will not give it up, then, on any condi- 
tion ?”” 

** Alas!—upon only one condition.’ 

** What is that ?”’ 

‘Tt is that I barter for it my soul.’’ 

‘‘ That architect, then, is Satan himself!”’ 

** Satan !"’ 

‘* And yousay,’’ answered the monk, without 
appearing in the least frightened at the terrible 
name the artist had uttered, ‘‘ that this cathedral 
shall make Cologne the marvel of Germany ?”’ 

‘*Father, it will make her the queen of the 
world.’’ 

‘‘Blessed Mary !"’ said the holy man, joining 
his hands and raising his eyes towards Heaven. 
Then turning towards the architect—‘‘Is your 
soul of much importance to you ?”’ asked he. 

The architect did not regard the monk with 
astonishment, for he fully understood, he who 
was ready to sell his salvation, of how little con- 
sequence the eternity of another must be in the 
eyes of a man who sees, as the price of that eter- 
nity, his city become the ornament of the world. 

**Father,”? said he, ‘‘ without doubt I look 
upon it as a gift from God, and which I would 
wish to render back to him: but I am ready to 
sacrifice it, if that sacrifice can make me the first 
architect in the world.’ 

‘**] would much rather have you make that sa- 
crifice tor God than for yourself,’’ said the monk ; 
‘*but whatever may be the motive, as the cause 
of religion is to profit by it, I will assist you. Be- 
ware, however, of pride, for it is that sin will 
ruin you.” 

‘* How !”’ cried the architect— 
plan without damnation ?”’ 


> 


’ 


can I have the 
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** Perhaps.” 

** How so, father 1—say quickly.”’ 

** You have tried bribery and force. 
remains.”’ 

“Craft, father! Do you forget that the Bible 
calls Satan the crafty ?’’ 

* Oh! oh! as cunning as he is,’’ said the 
monk, ‘‘it will not be the first time that a poor 
monk has conquered him. Saint Anthony, who 
had to do with him all his life, did not he triumph 
at last? Did not St. Barnabas take him by the 
nose with his red hot pincers? In fine, did not 
the magistrates of Aix-la-Chapelle put him off 
with the sou! of a wolf in place of that of a man?”’ 

** True,’’ said the architect. 

** We!l,”’ said the monk, ‘‘ come to confession 
and communion at the church of St. Gereon, and 
when you are in a state of grace, I will tell you 
what to do.”’ 

The architect followed father Clement, con- 
fessed and communed. After the sacrament, the 
monk, taking him to his cell, confided to him a 
relic whose sanctity and power had been proved 
to him by a number of trials. 

**Here, my son,”’ said he, ‘‘take this relic, 
and to-night when Satan shows you his diabolical 
plan, take hold of it with one hand as if more 
conveniently to examine it, while he will hold it 
with the other; then touch his hand with this 
relic, and however strong may be his desire to re- 
tain it, 1 will answer for it he will quickly let go. 
Be not you then terrified at anything that may 
happen. He will howl, he wiil circuit around 
you, he will menace you, but face him with the 
relic and fear nothing. God is stronger than Sa- 
tan, and Satan will tire first.’’ 

** But, father,”’ said the architect, ‘‘ when I 
shall no longer have the relic, is there not danger 
that Satan may return and twist my neck ?”’ 

**Not as long as you are in a state of grace— 
but beware of a deadly sin.”’ 

*“*Then, father,’’ cried out the architect, ‘‘ I 
am safe; for I am neither a glutton, nor envious, 
avaricious, nor indolent, choleric, nor luxurious.”’ 

** You have forgotten pride, my son. Beware 
of pride ; that is the sin that destroyed the fairest 
of the angels, and it may destroy you in your turn.”’ 

“IT will watch myself,’’ said the architect— 
** besides, I can have recourse to you, father.’’ 

** May the Lord conduct you, my child,’’ mur- 
mured the old man, giving him his benediction. 

** Amen!"’ said the architect, and he went 
home and passed the rest of the day in prayers. 

At the appointed hour he was at the place indi- 
cated by the devil; but the walk was unpeopled— 
not a soul was to be seen. The artist walked 
about alone for a few moments, fearing that Sa- 
tan would break his word. At this instant mid- 
night struck. At the last stroke of the clock— 

** Here I am,"’ said a strong, full voice, behind 
the architect. 

The latter, starting, turned round, for he did 
not recognize the voice he was accustomed to. 


Craft only 
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In fact, Satan had not oniy changed his voice, but 
his form also. He was no longer the little old 
man with sparkling eyes, pointed beard, and 
black pourpoint; he was now a handsome young 
man, in the full bloom of manhood, splendidly 
formed, of lofty stature, with high and pallid fore- 
head, still furrowed with the lightning of Heaven. 
He held the plan in one hand and in the other the 
compact. ‘The artist retreated a few steps, so 
much was he dazzled with his infernal beauty. 

‘*Ah! I know you now,”’ said he ; ‘‘ you need 
not tell me your name. You are the demon of 
pride.”’ 

“*Well,’’ said Satan, ‘‘ you see I have not de- 
ceived you—are you ready ?”? 

‘* Yes,”’ said the architect; ‘* but before sign- 
ing, let me see the plan—I pay so dearly, that I 
ought to know what I buy.”’ 

** That is fair,’’ said Satan—‘‘look.’’ And 
unrolling the plan, he presented it to him, with- 
out, however, loosing his hold of it. 

‘The architect did then exactly as the monk had 
directed. Under pretext of examining it more 
closely, he took hold of the parchment by the bot- 
tom, while Satan held it at the top; and whilst, 
by the light of the moon, he almost devoured it 
with his eyes, he slipped his other arm below and 
touched with the blessed relic the hand with 
which Satan held the plan. 

The latter, burnt to the bone, sprang back- 
ward, uttering a piercing cry, and leaving the pre- 
cious design in the hands of the architect. 

**In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,” cried out the artist, making the sign of 
the cross with the relic, ‘‘ vanish, Satan !’’ 

The devil gave a terrible roar. ‘‘ ‘Tis a priest 
who has counseled you; ‘tis a trick of the church 
—’tis still another turn of that miserable monk.’’ 

‘*In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,”’ continued the architect, increasing his 
signs of the cross. 

** Wait, wait,’’ said the demon; “all is not yet 
finished.”’ 

In an instant, the architect saw before him an 
enormous lion, lashing his sides with his tail, 
who, with open mouth and glistening teeth, ap- 
proached to devour him. 

But he was not intimidated by the lion. In 
vain the furious animal shook his mane and turned 
and sprang around him ; he so constantly faced him 
with the holy relic, that, at last, continually re- 
pulsed, the lion retreated. ‘The architect profited 
by this moment to make the sign of the cross. 
The monster roared loudly and disappeared. 

The same instant the architect heard a loud 
flapping of wings over his head. An immense 
eagle was descending upon him from the heights 
of Heaven, and the moon was veiled by the im- 
mense spreading of his wings; but he doubted not 
that it was Satan coming to attack him under a 
new form, and holding the plan upon his breast 
with one hand, with the other he steadily pre- 
sented the holy relic to the king of the air. 
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It was then with the eagle as it had been with 
the lion. After flying around him and endeavor. 
ing to strike him down with his wings, to strangle 
him with his talons, and to tear him with his beak, 
Satan perceived that he could do nothing under 
this new form. The gigantic bird uttered a loud 
cry and disappeared. 

The architect hoped that he was at length rid of 
his enemy, when he saw in the shade a moving 
mass : it was a colossal serpent, who, unwinding 
his thousand coils and hissing, approached him. 
Three times he wound himself around the archi- 
tect, enclosing him in a triple scaly circle, whilst 
raising up his waving head, he sought with flash- 
ing eyes where to dart the forked flame that is- 
sued from his mouth; but his preceding combats 
had familiarized the artist with these fantastic con- 
tests, and the had 


saved him 


sacred talisman which pre- 
served him from the lion and the eagle, 
also trom the serpent, who, afier a prolonged hiss- 
ing, disappeared in his turn. 

Then Satan re-appeared to the artist under his 
first form. 

‘*It i8 well,’ said he. ‘‘I am conquered and 
you triumph; thanks to your priests and your 
religion. But the church which you have stolen 
from me shall never be finished, and your name, 
which you so much desire to render immortal. shall 
be forgotten and unknown. Farewell—take care 
that you are not one day surprised in a deadly 
sin.”’ 

With these words, Satan sprang from where he 
stood to the middle of the Rhine, where plunging 
in he sunk amidst the waves, with a hissing noise 
like that which a red hot iron would have made. 

The architect joyously returned to the city and 
regained his house, where he found his mother 
and father Clement in prayers. He told them all 
that had passed. The poor woman wept, and 
made the sign of the cross; the good monk 
rubbed his hands, and rejoiced over his craft. The 
artist told him what had been Satan’s parting 
words. 

** Well,’’ said the monk, ‘‘ the devil acts more 
fairly than I could have believed, since he has 
given you fair warning. At present it remains for 
you to be always on your guard and to eschew 


every mortal sin. Once more I say to you, be- 


ware of pride.”’ 

The architect promised that he would carefully 
watch himself, and the monk went home to his 
convent, leaving him the happiest man on earth. 
His mother retired also in her turn, not compre- 
hending more than half that had passed, but hap- 
py because her son was content. 

Being left alone, the artist, without letting go 
the plan which he had nearly paid for at the cost 
of his soul, knelt down and prayed a long while 
to thank Heaven for the aid which had been given 
him. He then went to bed with the plan under 
his pillow, fell asleep, and saw his cathedral in his 
dreams. 


COLOGNE. 


CHAPTER III. 


Farty the following morning our architect went 
to visit the Archbishop, who began to be impa- 
tient at his delay. and showed him the plan. My 
Lord Conrad confessed that nothing had been lost 
by waiting, and opening to him all the treasures 
of the chapter, authorized him to help himself 
with both hands. 

The same day the architect laid the foundations 
of his cathedral; and as, for a long time, a multi- 
tude of workmen had been quarrying the sides of 
the Drachenfels, materials were not wanting. The 
edifive, therefore, was soon seen sprouting from 
the earth, hke an immense vegetation of stone 
anxious to blossom in the sunshine. 

‘Three months had already passed over, and 
each week the monument grew a step higher, 
when ut happened that on a certain Friday the 
architect, engrussed in his work, had remained 
all day without ea'ing, and returning home in the 
evening almost famished, he met the Burgomas- 
ter, a great epicure, and famous for the admirable 
repasts that he gave. He was just coming from 
the house of the architect, where he had called to 
invite him to supper to meet the burgomasters of 
Mayence and Aix-la-Chapelle, who also both 
passed for jolly companions; and not having 
found him at home, he was directing his steps 
towards the spot where he was always to be seen. 
The architect wished to decline the invitation on 
the plea that his mother was expecting him; bat 
the burgomaster would listen to no excuse, say- 
ing that it was a settled matter since he had him- 
self apprized her of it, so that at length, in spite 
of his excuses, the archi‘ect was obliged to fullow 
the burgomaster, who ushered him into an apart- 
ment, in the midst of which was a table covered 
with the most delicate viands of all descriptions. 

The architect, as we have said, was dying of 
hunger, so that seeing before him such a rich col- 
lation, he began to felicitate himself on having 
accompanied the burgomaster; but as he sat 
down to table he recollected that it was Friday, a 
day of holy abstinence, when it was less allow- 
able than on any other day to indulge in the sin 
of gluttony. ‘lherefore, when he had said grace, 
he declined taking anything but a morsel of bread 
and a glass of water, refusing the most delicate 
dishes and the most exquisite wines; for, as he 
had said, he was not a glatton. 

As for the three burgomasters, they partook of 
every dish without fear of e:'her God or the devil, 
bantering the poor artist during the whole repast, 
upon the poor cheer that he made. 

The next morning the archirect returned to bis 
task, and as there was no lack of either money or 
workmen, the cathedral each day grew higher. 
From time to time, he thought much upon the 
menaces of the devil; but each time that he re- 
collected these, he gathered from the fear itself a 
new force to resist temptation, and as his ca:he- 
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dral progressed, he began to hope that the infernal 
predictions would not be accomplished. 

About this time, Pope Innocent 1V., who was 
a native of Genoa, desired to buiid a palace at 
Rome for one of his nephews, and as the city of 
Cologne was renowned for the dexterity of her 
builders, he asked the Archbishop to send him an 
architect. My Lord Conrad dispatched to his 
holiness an able man, to whom at one time he had 
intended to confide thd construction of the cathe- 
dral, thinking by this to greatly mortify our archi- 
tect, with whom he had had a slight altercation 
sotue days before ; but the latter, entirely ab- 
sorbed in his great work, congratulated hitaself 
that the choice had not fallen upon him, and at 
the moment of his rival's departure, embraced 
him, and wished him a prosperous journey, for, as 
he had said 

The cathedral continued to gain by this serenity 
The artist lived but tor the monument ; 


he was nol envious. 
of mind, 
he passed all his time surrounded by stone, chisel- 
ing with his own hands the paris that required 
great delicacy and finish. On his part, the Arch- 
bishop, in spite of the couluess between himself 
and his architect, paid him royally, so that the 
artist, while anticipating a glorious name for the 
future, was ama-sing a handsome c mpetence for 
his present existence. The result was that at the 
end of eighteen months he had laid by near 6000 
florins, which at that time was accounted a very 
handsome sum. 

One evening, on returning home, his mother 
gave him a letter sealed with black: it was from 
his sister, announcing that she had just lost her 
husband, who dying, had left her and three little 
children without The woman 
finished her letter by begging him to send some 
assistance to aid her in bringing up her family. 

The artist sent her his 6000 florins; fur, as he 


support. poor 


had said, he was not avaricious. 

The cathedral steadily went on; the architect 
seemed to have made it his place of residence: at 
break of day he was there, and often night sur- 
prised him betore he had lett. He had now, how- 
ever, some workmen under his direction so dex- 
terous, that he was able toconfide to them certain 
important portions of the work ; thus, afier having 
made a design fui! of detail, he had entrusied to 
one of them the execution of a lateral doorway full 
of marvelous arabesques, and from which hung, 
as from a trellice,a vine full of grapes. ‘The 
workman who was charged with this task, had 
shut himself up in a sort of workshop made of 
beards, that he be disturbed. The 
architect respected his solitude, and trusting in 
his dexterity, waited until the covering should be 
The great day came. The workman 
took away his scaffulding ; but the hope of the 
architect was not fulfilled; sume paris of the 
doorway were far from being worthy of the rest of 
the edifice. In short, to re make 
the whole himself, although it would be with a 
labor of at least six months, and he cheerfully 


might not 


removed. 


ne resolved 
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came to this resolution; for, as he had said, he 
was not indolent. 

Since the commencement of the monument, 
which was now four years, the artist had never 
missed a single day overseeing his workmen, and 
judging with his own eyes if each detail of his plan 
had been scrupulously followed, that at last it 
seemed to him impossible to live elsewhere than 
in the midst of his arches and colonnades. It hap- 
pened that one night some robbers, who © ere ig- 
noraut, the day previous having been pay-day, 
that there was not a farthing in the house, entered 
his chamber, and finding his money-chest empty, 
revenged themselves upon his wardrobe, and car- 
ried away even the garments he had just taken off, 
and which were upon a chair at the foot of his bed, 
so that in the morning he discovered that he could 
not get up fer want of clothing. He sent imme- 
diately for his tailor, who promised to furnish him 
a complete suit by the evening, but which he did 
not bring home until the end of the third day; 
thus the unfortuna’e architect was obliged to re- 
main in bed for seventy-two hours. And when, 
afier having kept him so long waiting, the tailor 
brought the much desired clothing, he reproached 
him for the delay, but in that tone of moderation 
which became a calm and sober man; for, as he 
had said, he wes not choleric. 

At length the rumor began to spread that a new 
wonder was about to enrich the world ; for it was 
already easily to be seen from what was finished, 
what a magnificent edifice it would be when com- 
pleted—in short, that pilgrims already came from 
France, Germany, and Flanders. Ofien these 
pilgrims, after having examined the edifice, were 
curious to see the architect; sothat as he returned 
home from the cathedral, he not unfrequently en- 
countered groups of strangers who were waiting 
to see what kind of a man he was who had the 
boldness and genius to look forward to the com- 
pletion of such an edifice. Among these pilgrims 
there were occasionally some of the gentler sex; 
and it happened that one of these conceived so 
great a passion for our architect, that she renteda 
house in the sireet which led from his home to the 
cathedral, so that as he passed, both going and re- 
turning, he saw her alwaysat the window, asmile 
upon her lips, and following him with her eyes as 
far This lasted three 
weeks, when one evening as he returned home, 
she let drop at his feet from her window, the bou- 
quet she held in her hand. The artist picked it 
up, and without dreaming of harm, entered the 
house to return it to a servant; but by chance all 
were out of the way, so that he was obliged to 
himself ascend to the apartment of the fair un- 
known, who received him in a room perfumed 
with the most delicious odors, and in that dim 
light so dangerous to one not quite sure of himself. 
Once there, it was impossible for the artist to ab- 
ruptly re‘ire. He therefore accepted the invita- 
tion the lovely pilgrim gave him to sit near her for 
Hardly was he seated, however, when 


as she could see him. 


an instant. 
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she confessed to him that it was the cathedral 
she had come to see, but that it was the architect 
who had retained her at Cologne for a month 
past. And while uttering these flattering words, 
she threw her fair arms around his neck, and 
pressing her lips to his, gave him one of those long 
and sweet kisses which dart from the lips to the 
heart. But the architect rose instantly, blushing 
with shame, and made her a long and eloquent 
discourse upon the necessity of restraining ‘‘ the 
lusts of the flesh,’’ and, his sermon finished, re- 
tired, despite her tears and entreaties; for, as he 
had said, he was not luxurious. 

Almost six months had passed since this event ; 
the concourse of visitors increased each day, for 
the front gate was entirely finished ; and although 


one of the towers had only reached the height of 


twenty-one feet, the other was already over one 
hundred and forty feet high, and plainly showed 
what would be the effect when it should have at- 
tained its entire dimension of five hundred feet. 
But the more his cathedral advanced, the more 
tormented was the artist with the idea that it would 
never be completed, and that his name would be 
forgotten and unknown; so that, at last, he re- 
solved to be beforehand with this last fear, by 
making with the letters of his own name the ba- 
lustrade 
the tower; in this manner the name would be be. 
fure the eyes of the world as long as the monu- 
ment should exist. Having made this resolution, 
the artist wes more tranquil, and resolved to put 
it in execution on the morrow. 

At this moment he was sent for by the Arch- 
bishop, who wished to show him, as he said, dif- 
ferent relics that he had just received. ‘The archi- 
tect descended from his tower and repaired to the 
palace, where he found my Lord Conrad full of 
joy, for he had just received from Milan the heads 
of the three wise men of the east, Gaspard, Mel- 
chior, and Balthazar, with their precious golden 
crowns ornamented with diamonds and pearls. 
The architect devoutly knelt down before these 
holy relics, made a prayer, and rising, congratu- 
lated the bishop upon the reception of so rich and 
miraculous a present. 

‘*Well,’? said the bishop, ‘‘I have just re- 
ceived from the Emperor of Constantinople some- 
thing yet more precious than all that.”’ 

‘* Indeed ?’’ asked the architect; ‘‘ can it be a 
morsel of the true cross found by the Empress 
Heien?’’ 

‘** Better than that. 

‘*Can it be the crown of thorns which was 
pledged by the Emperor Beaudoin ?” 

**Sull higher yet.”’ 

What is it, then ?”’ 

‘The plan of the most magnificent edifice that 
ever was constructed.” 

‘‘Ah! ah!’’ said the architect, smiling with 
disdain. 

‘*A plan which is as far before all other plans 
as the sun is before the stars, since all other plans 
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which was to surround the platform of 
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are the work of men, but this is the work of God 
himself, who sent it by one of his angels to King 
Solomon.”’ 

‘* You have the plan of the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem ?"’ cried out the architect. 

Te. 

‘*] am most curious to see it.”’ 

‘* Raise that curtain,’’ said the Archbishop, 
pointing to the tapestry which covered a frame. 

The architect eagerly obeyed, and found him- 
self in front of the celestial plan, of which he em- 
braced all the details at a single glance. 

‘* Weil,’’ said the bishop, ‘‘ what say you to 
that plan ?’’ 

‘* Poof!’’ said the architect, projecting his lips, 
‘*T prefer my own.”’ 

At this moment a burst of infernal laughter 
sounded in the ears of the artisi—he recognized 
the laugh of Satan. After having escaped the six 
other sins, he had fallen into that of pride at last. 
The architect made but one bound fromthe archi- 
episcopil palace to the church of St. Gereon, 
where he hoped to find father Clement; but fa- 
ther Clement had died during the night of a sud- 
den apoplexy. ‘The instant this news was an- 
nounced to him, he again heard the burst of Sa- 
tanic laughter which had already so terrified him, 
and a shiver which ran through his whole body, 
penetrated and froze his very heart. Nevertheless 
he called up all his resolution, and as he felt no 
physical pain, he by degrees took courage, and 
resolved to return to his cathedral, hoping that the 
enthusiasm with which he was always inspired 
when in presence of his work, would drive away 
what remained of the fear that chilled his soul. 

The artist tried to lose his recollection amidst 
the foundations of his cathedral, but he soon felt 
oppressed and suffocated as in a tomb; in conse- 
quence, he ascended the staircase that led to the 
platform. Thence he continued to mount by the 
scafluldings—on the top of the platform was a lad- 
der which led to the summit of the tower. This 
summit was the most advanced point of the work, 
and it was from thence that the architect usually 
inspected the whole of his labors. 

Nothing appeared changed; each one was at 
his task, and thus remained assiduously employed 
until the hour of breaking off; at last that hour 
sounded towards nightfall. The architect heard 
the workmen retire singing, content as they were 
with their day’s labor. He then was left alone as 
usual; for he was always, as we have said, the 
last to quit. 

The sun set with kingly majesty, now shining 
only upon the most lofty roofs. Soon the river 
and the city were entirely plunged in shade; but 
for some time yet the summit of the tower, which 
as yet, however, had attained but the third of its 
intended height, remained in brightness, and the 
artist, bathed in light, proudly thought that when 
the tower should have reached its whole height, 
it would resemble a light-house shining in the 


night. At length the sun slowly abandoned the 
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mountain of stone, and the architect thought about 
descending. 

But he vainly sought for the ladder—it was no 
longer there. 

There was nothing extraordinary in this event, 
for one of the workmen, thinking that the archi- 
tect had gone, might have taken it away; never- 
theless, under the circumstances, he felt disturbed ; 
besides, according to his custom, he had that 
morning breakfasted but lightly, and having been 
summoned by the Archbishop about two o’clock, 
had completely forgotten his dinner. The result 
was that he felt almost famished ; in addition, it 
being now the month of October, the nights were 
growing very cold. He tried in every way to de- 
scend, but dexterous as he was, it was utierly im- 
possible. He then tried to call out ; but as before 
having recourse to this, he had spent over an hour 
in useless attempts, the streets were already de- 
serted, and his voice, without his being aware of 
it, had assumed such an expression of anguish, 
that the few belated passengers who heard it, in- 
stead of stopping to answer him, hastened their 
steps, terrified as they were by these nocturnal 
and strange cries. 

The architect was obliged to be resigned to his 
situation, but for that a certain degree of resolu- 
tion was necessary. The summit of the tower 
presented a naked surface, and afforded him no 
shelter. To crown his misfortunes, about eleven 
o'clock a terrible storm accumulated in the hea- 
vens. Not being able to sleep, the artist remained 
sitting down, for from time to time there came 
such blasts of wind, that, had he been standing, a 
there was no parapet, he must inevitably have 
been blown away—the storm, however, continued 
to increase. 

At half past eleven it burst upon Cologne, and 
the first claps of thunder were heard. From time 
to time, vivid flashes of lightning, which seemed 
to open the utmost recesses of the heavens, sepa- 
rated the ocean of clouds, and for an instant illu- 
minated the city and the river with a fantastic 
light. At these moments the architect fancied 
that the city had the form of a lion, the clouds re- 
sembled an eagle, and the river a serpent. 
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At a quarter before twelve this ocean of vapors, 
driven by the wind against the cathedral, gathered 
round its summit like clouds around the peak of a 
mountain. The architect was in the very centre 
of the tempest. ‘The thunder pealed in his ear, 
the lightning flashed around him. 

At midnight precisely there was a strange and 
unearthly noise, an insupportable smell of sulphur 
oppreased him, and as the clock of the church of 
the Holy Apostles sounded the last stroke, he 
heard a well known burst of laughter behind him. 
He turned around and found himself face to face 
with Satan. 

He was this time, in his turn, in the power of 
his enemy. 

The architect saw he was lost—flight was out of 
the question. However, as Satan stretched out 
his hand towards him, he made a step backwards, 
which gave him time to pronounce a prayer of re- 
pentance. Satan instantly saw that his soul was 
a second time about to escape him; he bounded 
towards him, and touching him with his finger, 
precipitated him from the summit of the tower. 

But rapid as had been this movement, there 
was time for the prayer to ascend to the throne of 
Heaven, and when Satan sprang after his victim 
to drag him down to hell, he found him in the arms 
of two angels, who were carrying him to Paradise. 

Satan was for an instant stupefied ; then darting 
after the celestial messengers, he passed near 
them rapid as a whirlwind, repeating once more 
to the soul of the poor artist the word which had 
so much tormented his body while living—‘* Un- 
known ! Unknown !"’ 

In truth, the prediction of Satan is accom- 
plished—the unfinished cathedral has always re- 
mained in the state it was on that fatal night, for 
when it was desired to continue the work, the 
plan upon which it had been commenced was no 
longer to be fuund, and in spite of all the re- 
searches learned men have made since that epoch, 
the name of the architect has never been dis- 
covered. 

His poor soul in Heaven knows that he has 
been forgotten on earth; and thus is he punished 
for his pride. 





ALONE. 


BY JAMES H. BROWN. 


I WANDER on mid men alone, 
And though my brow may bear a smile, 
My heart is like a cold, cold stone, 
That weigheth in my breast the while; 
For when they laid thee down to rest, 
And I knelt by on bended knee, 
The love I bore within my breast 
Was buried in the grave with thee! 
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I wander on—I wander on 

Amid the gay, the bright, and young; 
But I, alas, am all alone! 

A blighted heart, a laughing tongue. 
My bosom’s like the dreary tomb 

Where thou wert laid, so passing fair; 
All, a!l within is dark with gloom— 

But ah! ruov still remainest there! 








RAISING THE WIND. 


[The following, which comes to usin the guise of fiction, has in it too large a proportion of fact to be anything 


but a serious affair. 


In the few years that we have been engaged in magazine publishing, we have seen more than 


one operation that might, with great appropriateness, be classed under the head of “ Raising the Wind ;” and we have 
more than once taken occasion to caution the public about sending money in advance to any and every body who 


chooses to issue a prospectus for a new magazine. 


Every year we have a batch of new announcements in this line, 


and every year the dear public, unwarned by former experience, gets (deservedly we had almost said) taken in. But 


read the article, and let a “ word to the wise” be all sufficient. —PusBLisHER Lapy’s Beox.] 
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“IT must do something,’’ said a shabby-gen- 
teel-looking individual, leaning back in his chair, 
and lifting his eyes to the ceiling. 

“And so must I,’’ was the response of a friend, 
who imitated the movement of the first speaker 
as closely as if he had been his shadow 

‘* Before six months passes, unless some good 
fortune turn up, I shall be as completely out at 
the elbows and pockets as any poor devil in the 
land.”’ 

** Ditto. But, Dick, something must be done. 
Can’t we hatch up a money-making scheme? 
Other people drive ahead at one plaguy thing 
or another, and why not we? Set your brain to 
work and concoct something. We're no fools.’’ 

Richard Handy, the individual addressed, 
swung himself back and forth for some minutes 
on the hind legs of his chair, with his eyes still 
upon the ceiling. At last he said, as he let his 
chair come to its true position on the floor—‘“ I'll 
tell you what we might do, Harry.’’ 

“Well, speak out. Anything that promises to 
pay ?”’ 

“Start a magazine.’ 

‘*Folly! The country has more now than it 
can sustain.”’ 

“I’m not so sure of that. The public are al- 
ways ready for some novelty.’’ 

“It won't do. I’ve seen the rise and fall, 
birth and death of too many magazines and news- 
papers to have any faithin them. Those that are 
successful. keep the field in spite of new com- 
petitors. Godey’s, Graham’s, and one or two 
other magazines, have got the lead, and being 
backed up by large subscription lists and large 
capitals, are able to present attractions and ex- 
cellencies unattainable by any work that has not 
at least fifteen or twenty thousand subscribers—a 
number that no new magazine can hope to get.”’ 

** For all that,’’ replied Handy, ‘‘I’m clear that 
we can make a raise on a new magazine—tem- 
porary, at least, and it may be permanent. Every- 
thing must begin small.”’ 

““Nonsense! You can’t begin to start a maga- 
zine on less than three or four hundred dollars, 
and you've got to sink that, and twenty times 
as much besides, before you reap a cent of profit 
on the circulation. I know. I’ve had my fin- 
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gers burnt once, and understand the whole thing 
like a book.”’ 

“I don’t care if you do. I’ve been thinking 
about a new magazine for a week or ten days 
past, and am satisfied that it wi!l pay.”’ 

** And I am just as well satisfied that it won’t 
pay. The idea is perfectly ridiculous to one who 
knows as much about such matters as I do.’’ 

““If we were to send out a flaming prospectus,”’ 
said Handy, “‘ promising all sorts of excellencies 
and novelties, and affirming that ample capital 
to carry out the scheme was pledged, and, more- 
over, were to offer our magazine for say one-half 
of the price at which Godey’s or Graham’s is 
published, don’t you think we could induce the 
country press to copy the thing extensively ?’’ 

“If we promised them an exchange.”’ 

“Very well. Now, don’t you think that, with 
such a prospectus spread before half a million of 
people, there would be found a few hundreds 
ready to send on their one, two or ten dollars in 
advance ?”’ 

** Certainly I do.” 

“Even before the thing went to press ?”’ 

“No doubt of it.’’ 

‘* Nor have I. Now, don’t you begin to take ?”’ 

Harry, as he was calied, or Henry Jenkins, 
brightened up considerably. 

‘“‘T rather think I do, a little,’’ said he. 

‘“‘ With a thousand or two dollars in hand, we 
could go en with the enterprise if it promised to 
pay well, or—you understand ?”’ 

‘‘Exactly. That view of the case didn’t strike 
me.”’ 

“Then you agree with me that a new maga- 
zine is the thing ?’’ 

“I do, most emphatically.’’ 

“What shall we call it ?’’ 

“‘ Some grand, flourishing name, of course.’’ 

‘* How would ‘ The Pleiades’ do?’’ 

** Too grandiloquent.”’ 

‘** The Orion,’ then ?”’ 

“Ditto. No, no; it won't do to go up among 
the stars. It must be something for the ladies.”’ 

“*The Peach Blossom’ would be petite and 
fanciful.’’ 

“Too much so. Let me see. Ah! I’ve got 
it—‘ The Mirror of Taste and Gem of Fancy.’”’ 
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“Capital! That'll do exactly.”’ 

And after repeating the title of the proposed 
magazine until it sounded familiar, the discussion 
proceeded to the character, appearance and gene- 
ral conduct of the work, if it should ever see the 
light. In due time the prospectus was hammer- 
ed out by joint effort of these worthies. It pro- 
mised everything, possible and impossible, that 
could be thought of; abused and criticised, by 
implication, all the popular and successful maga- 
zines in the field, and promised to be as much 
superior to them as sunlight was superior to lamp- 
light. All the best writers and artists in the 
country were announced as under engagement, 


some of them exclusively for ‘‘The Mirror of 


Taste and Gem of Fancy.’’ 

“T guess that will do,’’ was the mutual affirma- 
tion of “Handy & Jenkins,’’ when the precious 
affair had received its last touch. 

For a proper consideration, paid down upon the 
spot, which consideration drew rather seriously 
upon the pockets of the new firm, the prospectus 
of “ The Mirror of Taste and Gem of Fancy”’ 
saw the light in three or four widely circulated 
newspapers, and from thence made its way into 
the country papers far and near. 

“That’s just the thing,’’ said one, who read 
the brilliant proposals. ‘I like that,’’ said ano- 
ther; and “‘I’ll have that,’’ said a third. Some 
stopped the Lady’s Book, some cut Graham, and 
some stopped Peterson. Handy and Jenkins 
soon experienced a peculiar pleasure in going to 
the post-office every morning, for letters from all 
parts began to flow in, most of them containing 
remittances for the new magazine. 

“People are gulls, and no mistake,’’ said 
Handy, on receiving one morning a larger num- 
ber of remittances than usual for the new work. 

“T never doubted that,’’ returned Jenkins. 
“‘ How much have we received in all ?’’ 

“* About two hundred doilars.’’ 

“* Shall we go on?’ 
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**T don’t know. 
the first number.’’ 

“Yes, and more too. But there is no time to 
be lost. It will be as much as the bargain, now, 
for us to get out by the first of January; and I’m 
afraid, anyhow, of the impression our first num- 
We can’t begin to come up to 


It will take all that to get out 


ber will make. 
the prospectus.”’ 

“No, nor can anybody else. But it will look 
too bad to cut and run without even making a 
feint.”’ 

“That's true. I think we'd better try to get 
up a number one some how.”’ 

This was finally agreed upon, and the first 
number of “The Mirror of Taste and Gem of 
Fancy’’ saw the light. 

It’s a pretty well ascertained fact, that Messrs. 
Godey and Graham, no matter what their feel- 
ings might have been under the influence of the 
prospectus, were not troubled with either night- 
mare or sleeplessness after the first number made 
its appearance. 

Still, the press lauded “‘The Mirror of Taste 
and Gem of Fancy’’ as a brilliant star in the ma- 
gazine galaxy, and helped on the humbug to a 
second number, when it died, leaving two thou- 
sand subscribers who had paid for twelve num- 
bers, minus only ten. As for “‘Handy & Jen- 
kins,”’ they had succeeded in “ raising the wind,”’ 
and, after leaving the theatre of their operations, 
divided nearly three thousand dollars between 
them. 

Some two or three years have passed since this 
neat operation, and we have been on the look- 
out for the name of “Handy & Co.’’ or “ Jen- 
kins & Co.’’ as sponsors to some new and even 
more brilliant magazine scheme. Doubtless we 
shall have it soon; and what is more, the credu- 
lous public will fall into the trap, unwarned and 
unwise from former experience. 

“All the fools are not dead yet,’’ said our 
grandfather, aged ninety, the other day—and the 
old gentleman was right. 


CONTENTMENT. 


BY CARL 


Wen on the tranquil breast 
Nestles Contentment as a meek-eyed dove, 
Breathing low songs of happiness and love 
Amid its trusting rest, 


Then seemeth Life a stream, 
Where sweet-tongued music caroleth its note, 
On whose blue bosom fragile lilies float, 

And ’mid the ripples dream. 


The bright bird flits away! 
We murmur, and it plumes its timid wings— 


LINLEY. 


Murmurs, and birds are uncongenial things, 
As night and laughing day. 


Then seemeth Life a river, 
Where, ’neath the fearful tempest’s searching power, 
Intoxicated billows every hour 

Hope’s slender vessels shiver 


When calm Content is ours, 
Why then appeareth Life the quiet stream ° 
Why at her flitting loseth it its gleam, 

Its melody and flowers? 








HINTS ON EQUESTRIANISM FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


Vaniovs, and in many instances painful to the 
eye, are the (too often dangerous) positions in 
which some of our fair equestrians grace the 
roads; yet in most of these instances 1 have ob- 
served that it is method only, not courage or per- 


sonal grace, that is wanting to make the chief 


portion of them elegant riders ; and as that is my 
aim in publishing these ‘‘ Hints,’? and trusting 
they may be usefully applied, I shall proceed at 
once to point out a few of the glaring errors in the 
present mode of equestrianism, and then to cor- 
rect them, by a description of the only position on 
a horse which, if carefuliy followed, and coupled 
with the proper management of the reins, cannot 
fail to give confidence to the timid, safety to the 
courageous, and ease and elegance to all. 

Ladies are tery apt to sit too much over to the 
right, and then, in order to balance themselves, 
are obliged to lean the shoulders to the left, which 
gives them the appearance of one of these illus- 
trations—it is unnecessary for me to point out 


which. The stooping forward is a great fault re- 





sorted to generally by the timid, the danger of 
which ladies can have no conception of, or they 
would carefully avoid it. 

Keeping the stirrup-foot rather back, and pressed 
under the horse’s side, is an error which deprives 
the foot of the power of using the stirrup properly. 
and assists in throwing the body forward in a 
very ungraceful position. Leaning the bridle- 
hand constantly on the knee, and thereby causing 
a dead pull on the horse’s mouth, by preventing 
the necessary elasticity of the arm—all these, and 
he abominable habit of letting the nght hand, 
with the whip, hang down by the horse’s side, are 
faults which cannot be too highly deprecated. [ 
heard a lady say she was told by her professor in 
riding that the latter was ‘‘ necessary in order to 
balance the body with the leg on the other side.’’ 
How truly ridiculous, as if the short arm could be 
a counterpoise with the leg, to say nothing of the 
frequent start the motion of the whip gives a spi- 
rited or nervous horse, should the whip-hand be 
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suddenly brought forward for the adjustment of 
the reins, using the handkerchief, &c. These 
are but a portion of many errors, but, being those 
most likely to lead to danger, I shall only enume- 
rate them; and it is of material consequence to 
the would-be finished rider of the present day that 
she should guard against all these pernicious cus- 
toms of the old school; and to do which, when 
the lady is in the saddle, the seat must be taken 
es much forward as is convenient for the ease and 
comfort of the rider; the shoulders must be per- 
fectly square, leaning neither to the right nor left, 
but with a slight inclination backwards, so as to 
produce a dent or hollow in the back, as though 
for waltzing ; the body, though erect, must have 
that easy, graceful movement which entirely di- 
vests it of stiffness, and gives, even to a liitle 
figure, a commanding and elegant deportment. 
The toe of the right foot must point rather down- 
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wards, to prevent the formation of an unbecoming 
angle in the picturesque drapery or falling folds of 
the habit; and the left foot, which is perfectly 
straight in the stirrup, as though standing on the 
ground, is kept rather forward, with the toe to- 
wards the horse’s shoulder, and must be so ma- 
naged as to have sufficient purchase to keep the 
balance of the rider perfect, without any weight 
being borne upon the stirrup; for be it ever re- 
membered, that the stirrup is merely to ease the 
weight of the foot itself, and assist the balance, 
and not by any means to support the body of the 
rider, for the seat must be taken so exactly in the 
centre of the saddle that, had the rider neither 
reins nor stirrups, the mere clasping of the knee 
round the pommel should be sufficient to preserve 
that perfect equilibrium, the attainment of which, 
joined to ease and grace, is one of the great de- 
siderata of the equestrian art. 





THE DEACON’S OIL 


BY ANN &. PORTER, AUTHOR OF 


Kinp reader, if it wearied not, 
(The tale I told before,) 

I will another now relate 
Of the same place and store. 


It seems that sometimes with a jug, 
For wine a Deacon went, 

Not for himself, as be averred, 
But holy sacrament. 


The evening of one Saturday, 
He came, as oft before ; 

The squire himself was not at home, 
The clerk was tending store. 


Supposing that the latter knew 
The cowntersign full well, 

He merely said—“ Have you some more 
Of that same oil to sell ?” 


“A plenty, sir. We're seldom out,” 
The ready clerk replied ; 

And from a barrel of Lamp om 
The empty jug supplied. 


As honest as the simpie clerk, 
The Deacon went his way, 
Nor did he stop to test the wine, 

But merely left the pay. 


Then to the church he bent his steps— 
A thoughtful man was he— 

There in a closet placed his jug, 
Secured by lock and key. 


The morrow came, and village bel!s 
Called to the house of prayer, 


JUG. 


“THE BANISHMENT OF THE PEDLERS.” 


While, answering to the summons, came 


The village people there. 


The grandsire, tottering on his staff, 
With feeble step comes slow, 

While dressed in smiles and Sunday best, 
Young men aud maidens go. 


With reverend care our Deacon hath 
The holy table spread, 

And the smooth contents of the jug 
Are near the holy bread. 


The priest the shining goblets filled 
With seriousness and grace, 

The waiting deacons pass them round, 
With slow and measured pace. 


Parbleu !—what is the matter now? 
One makes a strange grimace, 
Another sips and turns away 
With loathing in her face. 


Reader, I would that I could sketch 
The wonder and dismay, 

And the good Deacon's puzzled look 
On that eventful day. 


*Tis said that wine doth gladden man, 
And I believe the tale ; 

But it must be the grape’s rich blood, 
And not the oil of whale. 


The former would you like to buy, 
And wish it good und prime, 

Be sure you ask the squire himself— 
The Deacon will next time. 








A LEGEND 
BY J. 


Fernanpo Corres and his handful of adven- 
turers were on their march toward the imperial 
cily of Montezuma, 


they emerged trom a Geep ravine among tie 


Night overtook them as 


ins, into an open plain watered by a small 
rivulet. Beside this stream they halted and 
iched their tents; and having partaken of a 


slight refreshment, 


moun 


’ 
the whole troop threw them- 
lves upon the ground in the attitude of attention, 


Dona Marina, the 


staAtis 


beautiful ind 
nd of her native 


in interpre- 


tress, related to them a 1€ ge 


already told you,’’ she began, “‘ that 


ico was once the capital of this 





empir Nezahualcoyotl there held his court, 
which was more magnificent than that of any pre- 
ceding monarch. But at the time in which my 
story begins, his long and glorious reign was 


ad been, successively, 


a statesman, a poet, and a philosopher, 





a warrior, 
and so humane and munificent a prince, that his 


subjects might easily have been persuaded to pay 
him divine honors. All the nations of Anahuac 
rejoiced under the shadow of his arm, and though 
he had fought his way to the throne, he needed 


; ay 
now no warlike weapon todefend it. But Neza- 


" P 1. 1 } — ] ~ 
uaicoyotl Was Oid, and ne desired to see his son 


ed in marriage to the Princess Torquosa, and 
y est iblished as his suecesser, before his de- 
parture to the land of shades. 


‘Prince Nezahualpilli was majestic in person, 


grave in manners, and possessed of a comprehen- 


sive and philosophic mind. He had made great 
proficiency in mathematics, astrology, and the 
of war, while his royal father himself had 


Sc iICinCt 
instructed him in the rites of religion, charging 
the invisible God and his 


ministers, the sun, moon, and stars. This prince 


him to worship alone 





possessed, also, in his youth, social and more 
gentle virtues. He was just, but generous, and 
though a brave 


him he was also humane and merciful. 
than a court, and pre- 


warrior, like his father, like 
He was 
more fond of retirement 
din of arms; yet, in times of 


ferred study 


io the 
necessity or danger, no prince was ever wiser in 
council or more brave in battle. 

“* Such was Nezahualpilli, the heir to the throne 
of Tezcuco, and the destined husband of the beau- 
uiful and beloved Torquosa. 

‘* Descended from that illustrious but benign 
race, who brought to Anahuac just laws and a 
purer faith, the Princess Torquosa inherited their 
benignity of manners, their loftiness and equa- 
Wherever she appeared she 


nimity of mind. 
26* 


OF MEXICO. 


ARCHER. 


The people 
prostrated themselves before her palanquin with 


was regarded as a superior being. 


as much reverence as before that of the emperor. 
She was called by the minstrels, ‘the Toltec maid- 
en,’ ‘ the bird of the valley,’ and ‘ the sweet sing- 
ing bird of the royal eagle’s nest.? Her dark, 
sad eyes, her raven tresses, her pearly teeth, and 
brilliant smile, are still commemorated in our 
; and still on the lake of Tezcuco, in aclear 


songs 
evening, a solitary boatman will sometimes pass 
you, singing some strain of an ancient melody, to 
‘the Toltec maiden’s’ charms. 

‘* In the imperial palace a long suite of apart- 
ments were appointed to the Princess Torquosa. 
They overlooked one of the great courts and royal 
gardens, and were furnished with rare taste and 
magnificence. Bright flowers or gay landecapes 
were wrought in needlework upon the carpets, 
while the ceilings were of finest wood, and carved 
by the most skilful artisans in the empire. She 
sat or reclined upon luxurious cushions; her food 
was served to her in vessels of delicate porcelai: 
or gold, studded with gems, and fair maidens 
of noble birth surrounded and attended her, walk- 
ing barefoot in ber presence, and wearing over 
coarse robe of vassalage. 


their rich garments the 
The princess herself was clothed in fine cotton, 
ornamented with the emerald and turquoise. She 
wore also, when she left the palace, a mantle of 
gorgeous feather-work, while over her long black 
tresses, and high pale forehead, waved the white 
and graceful plume of the ostrich. 

‘* It was her custom to walk often, at evening, 
upon the roof of the palace, accompanie d oy ner 
maidens. ‘The prospect from thence was singu- 
lariy beautiful. 
Tezcuco, then the first in the empire; on the 


On the one side lay the city of 


other, the sparkling waters of the lake, so gay 
} } } 


with its light boats and floating gardens; while 
far down in the distance appeared the fairy island 
of the Lord of Estapalapan, and right opposite the 
palaces, teocallis, and busy streets of the ancient 
city of Mexico. 

‘*But I must hasten to my tale, for the evening 
wanes. 

‘* The time had been appointed for the marriage 
of the prince and princess. Active preparations 
had been made throughout the empire, and onthe 
following day that event was to take place which 
had been so long anticipated. The palace was a 
scene of festivity and joy. The fragrance of flowers 
filled all the apartments; cooling fountains were 
playing in the courts and gardens; the counte- 
nance of the old emperor beamed with smiles ; 
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and the usually grave and thoughtful expression 
of the princely bridegroom had given place to one 
of open gladness. The sweet bride had sat all 
day in her own apartments, surrounded by her 
maidens; sometimes sitting in pensive silence, 
the lights and shadows passing by turn over ber 
lovely face, and sometimes singing snatches of 
sweet songs, in a voice so full of melody that they 
seemed to overflow from her very heart. So the 
day at length passed on, and twilight was deepen- 
ing into night, when the prince sought Torquosa, 
and they ascended together the palace roof. It 
was such an evening as this. The moon shone 
brightly over the stately city and the clear waters, 
while the royal lovers walked together and talked 
of the glowing future, with as much happiness in 
their hearts as if their lot had not been so high. 

** The large, bold eyes of the prince, that flashed 
so terribly upon his enemies, were now softened 
into love, and the voice so strong and loud, that it 
was heard throughout his hosts in the midst of 
battle, was now as low and sweet as the Castilian 
music of the jute. And well might he thus look 
and speak, when he gazed upon those features so 
full of trusting affection and radiant hope. The 
cheek of the princess seemed to glow with a 
brighter and richer bloom than ever before, and an 
unwonted light and beauty sparkled in her clear 
eyes. 

** «They tell me,’ she said, ‘that this world is 
one of sorrow ; but I have never found it so. My 
path has ever been like that of yonder moon through 
the serene heavens; no cloud has crossed it; and 
such the astrologers tell me it shall be to the end. 
I believe them, and rejoice for thy sake. Yes, 
my beloved, thy path and mine are the same, and 
while I live it shall never be darkened.’ 

*** Ah! truly,’ replied the enraptured prince, 
forgetting his philosophy, ‘it shall be as thou hast 
said; while thou livest I shall never know dark- 
ness, for thou shalt be to me a perpetual light.’ 

*“* While the prince and princess were thus con- 
versing, they did not observe a female figure which 
crouched at a little distance from them, and list- 
ened breathlessly to their words. It was the figure 
of an Aztec slave who had been taken captive by 
the prince in war, and presented to his destined 
bride. 

** When they turned to descend into the palace, 
she was gone. She had entered their presence 
unperceived, and unperceived departed. The 
prince accompanied Torquosa to her apartments, 
where they separated with a cheerful “ good night.’ 

“The princess was immediately surrounded by 
her attendants, who assisted to disrobe her, and 
she lay down upon her couch with a light and 
happy heart. 

** She had sunk into a soft and pleasant slumber, 
and her maidens also were wrapped in profound 
repose, when a light and stealthy tread might 
have been heard in her chamber, and the form of 
the Aztec slave bentover her. With a malignant 
and envious gaze the wretched menial bent her 
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eye upon that innocent, unconscious face. Tor- 
quosa’s long, dark tresses fell like a cloud over 
her delicate bosom, one glowing cheek rested on 
a slender transparent hand, a smile still lingered 
on her lips, and over all, like a glow of sunlight, 
was shed that lofty and serene expression which 
marked her Toltec origin. 

‘“** Beautiful and happy,’ exclaimed the Aztec, 
‘beautiful and happy, royal and beloved, thou 
shalt not live. The prince I adore is thy lover— 
thy husband to-morrow. To-morrow !—where 
wilt thou be to-morrow? No! his path shall no 
longer be illuminated by thee! So, ‘‘the astro- 
logers have foretold that thy life shall be always 
happy,’’ but thou canst die! Aye, die in thy 
youth, thy bloom, and by the hand of an alien and 
a slave. He thought not of that last night—he 
thought not when he scorned my leve that [ could 
dream of vengeance. But soft—she may awake. 
I must be quick, or ‘‘ the bird,” ‘‘the singing 
bird,’’ will escape me yet. Now, hated Toltec, 
thy time has come !’ 

**So saying, the fierce Aztec drew from her 
robe the fatal weapon. It flashed a moment in the 
moonlight which streamed like a guardian over 
the sleeping maiden, and was then buried in her 
bosom. She uttered no groan, for the knife found 
a direct passage to her heart. 

“* So passed the sweet Princess Torquoga to the 
land of shadows. The astrologers were right—she 
died before her noon, but she lived without a sor- 
row. 

‘‘With asmile of savage exultation, the slave 
drew the bloody weapon from the bosom of the 
princess, and hastily left the apartment. 

‘*The morning dawned with more than usual 
glory. The valley of Mexico was all spread out 
in the sunlight, glowing with beauty, and full of 
animation and joyousness. 

‘The population of the whole empire were 
abroad at early dawn, anxious to celebrate, with 
suitable festivities, the marriage of their renowned 
prince. They might be seen in gay groups in the 


, 


> markets, public roads, and gardens, on the roofs 


of the houses, and on the boats and islands of the 
lake, in their holiday dresses, adorned with flow- 
ers, and carrying large nosegays of fragrant ho- 
neysuckle and roses. Banners waved, music 
played, and the priests in long procession wound 
slowly up the sides of the teocallis, with waving 
censers and choicest offerings, seeking to propi- 
tiate the gods. 

** The young prince, with a light heart, leaped 
from his couch, and having been magnificently 
attired, sought the apartments of his bride, fol- 
lowed by a crowd of attendant nobles. 

** Alas! alas! tradition tells us that after the 
sight he saw there, Prince Nezahualpilli was a 
changed man. He became stern even to severity, 
and was never known to smile. He lived to be 
firmly established on the throne of his father, and 
then to see his empire pass into other hands. But 
the changes in his fortune affected him but little 
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since the dark and sudden night which had fallen 
upon his youth. 

‘“* He died at last in obscurity. Some say that 
the Aztec slave followed him through life like an 
evil spirit, and at last, in his age and decrepitude, 
destroyed him with the same weapon which had 
drank up the life blood of the Princess Torquosa 
in her youth and bloom. But be that as it may, 
you may still see in a moonlight evening two 
stately forms hovering over the palace roof of the 
Lord of Tezcuco, the one resembling a warrior 
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prince, the other a beauteous maiden apparelled 
as a bride.’”’ 

As Dona Marina finished her tale, the Spanish 
general took up his guitar and played a soft Cas- 
tilian air. The bold cavaliers around him were 
subdued by the plaintive strain and the sad legend, 
and their thoughts wandered alternately from the 
barbaric splendors of the New World to their na- 
tive country ; from ‘‘ the Toltec maiden’’ and her 
royal lover, to the homes and faces so far away. 
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SABBATH LYRICS. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 


PROMISE FOR ZION. 


Isalau LI 


Tue Lord shall comfort Zion, 
Her places waste restore, 

And of her silent wilderness, 
Make Eden bloom once more ; 

His garden shall she then become, 
And worthy of his choice, 

Gladness and thanks in all her smiles, 
And music in her voice. 


Thou, too, shalt wake Jerusalem, 
No longer drunk with wine, 

With none to guide thy tottering steps— 
He makes this promise thine! 

The cup of trembling from thy lips, 
That made his love deplore, 

His anger stay’d, his mercy takes, 
And thou shalt drink no more! 


Like smoke the skies shall vanish, 
And earth grow black with years, 

Man, too, shal! wither in his walks, 
A thing of age and fears; 

Put Zion’s promise still shall stand, 
A type for age to show, 

Who seeks for God in faith and love, 
Nor age, ..or death shall know! 


tw 


LD 


THE PEACE OF CHRIST'S EMPIRE. 
IsalaH XI. 
Il. 


A stmPLE rod from Jesse’s stem, 
And lo! the tree that shoots, 
Exulting, from the heavenly sap, 
That triumphs in its roots, 
Triumphant over death and sin, 
How blest the shelter grows, 
In whose sweet shade the pilgrim sinks, 
No more afraid of foes! 


Sure, in that sacred shadowing, 
That still must wrath subdue, 

The lamb lies down, nor fears the wolf, 
That thinks not to pursue; 

The leopard frights the kid no more— 
The fatling of the flock 

Sees, without dread, approaching nigh, 
The lion from his rock! 


And lo! the wonder o’er the rest, 
The little child, whose hand, 

Conducts in peace the hostile tribes, 
Nor needs to speak command ; 

So sweet the peace, so sure the law, 
That o’er the adder’s nest, 

The infant still as safely creeps 
As to his mother’s breast ! 





SONNET. 


BY 


Surine of my worship !—vestai temple !—Home! 

Let down by God from Heaven—earth’s holiest place! 
Say, can I lift these hands to bring thy dome, 

Bright with the stars of Heaven, love, hope, and peace, 
And joy and innocence, upon my head? 

Or quench the embers of thine altar fire ? 
This must I do—must pluck my treasured things 


ANNA. 


From outtheir hiding place—must see the tread 
Of careless strangers crush the delicate springs 
That made my being, where as waifs they lie 
Along the path of life! This heart's desire, 
My hope, my life, shall in their ruins die; 
For I will lay me on thy threshold stone, 
And breathe my soul out for the glories that are gone! 
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LUCIA DALVILLE; OR, 


THE HAPPY 


MARRIAGE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF AUGUSTE ALBANI. 


TRANSLATED BY ROSE ASHLEY. 
~~ 


I 


Thou, dearest Perdita, 

With these forced thoughts, I pr’ythee, darken not 
The mirth 0’ the feast; or I'll be thine, my fair, 
Or not my father’s; for I cannot be 
Mine own, nor anything to any, if 
I be not thine: to this I am most constant, 


Though destiny say uo.— Winter's Tale, 


Generat Darty, who had served in all the 
wars of the empire under Napoleon, might have 
been seen walking, one fine morning in the pleas- 
ant month of June in the year 1839, in a lovely 
domain which he possessed in the environs of 
Metz. He was accompanied by his niece, a young 
girl of seventeen, of the most charming figure in 
the world. It was apparent from the manner of 
the general, that he had some important commu- 
nication to make to his companion, and that he 
knew not well how to enter upon the subject. At 
length, however, after some commonplace re- 
marks, he began in the following manner :— 

**You are seventeen to-day, my dear child, 
and of an age when a young gir! should naturally 
desire a position in society. An orphan, rich, 
young and handsome, you cannot long remain 
unmarried. I am old, crippled with wounds, 
and cannot hope always to be your companion 
and protector. I would not leave you alone in 
the world. I would, before I depart, see you 
wedded, if possible, to one of my friends, who 
would be your friend also. He, like myself, is 
of the military, a gallant gentleman, who, I am 
very sure, will make you happy, or I could never 
be so. He will make his appearance to-day, and 
the marriage will take place ina month. So, my 
dear Lucia, make yourself as lovely as possible 
to receive him worthily.”’ 

“But, uncle,’’ sad Lucia timidly, “it is not 
certain that I will please your friend. I do not 
know him, have never seen him--and then I am 
so young.” 

‘*Poh! poh! poh! my dear child, these doubts 
are all idle; you know very well that one cannot 
see you without loving you. Nevertheless, let 
me tell you the thing is agreeable to me; it is a 
marriage determined upon, and will take place, 
or else—ten thousand cannons !”’ 

The sudden explosion which thus brought a 
strange finish to a sentence which had been suffi- 
ciently pacific at the commencement, was enough 
to silence, ifnot to satisfy the doubts and scruples 
of the timid girl, who instantly sought to appease 
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the fiery general by saying—‘‘ Do not anger your- 
self, my dear uncle; I am ready to marry whom 
you please, and will learn to love him if ! 
Spare your frowns; I will strive to be all that 
you desire, and will make myself as agreeable to 


? 


can. 


your favorite as possible. 

Lucia did not ask who her lover was—she ven- 
tured upon no such impertinent curiosity —but 
with these words, the pliant maiden left the side 
of the affectionate old despot, and made her way 
to the mansion, in order to put herself in becom- 
ing trim for the reception of her unknown suitor. 

Before she summoned her chambermaid, how- 
ever, Lucia began to reflect seriously upon the 
startling communication which had been made 
her. She was to be married—she, a mere child, 
who, up to that blessed moment, had undertaken 
no more important concern than that of chasing 
butterflies. 
catch a husband instead of a beetle—to hear her- 
infant! She 


How strange, all on a sudden, to 


self called a madame instead of an 

fancied herself in a dream, as well she might. 
But her thoughts did not grow lighter from these 
reflections. She was to be married, but to whom? 
Who was he, her unknown lover?) Was he hand- 
some and agreeable? Hope came to her relief as 
she mused upon these questions. Surely he must 
be handsome and agreeable. Her uncle would 
never think of uniting her to a person who was 
not so in the very highest degree. Besides, had 
he not indirectly assured her to this effect, when 
he said that her future husband would render her 
happy? 
she be happy ? 
tion. He must be young, and youth implies 
beauty, and a thousand other attractions. The 
fears in her child-heart became subdued under the 
She was reconciled 


If her lover were not young, how could 
This was conclusive of the ques- 


influence of her child-fancies. 
to the fate thus abruptly forced upon her, and now 
only mused regretfully upon that dear and tender 
mother of whom she was bereft, who was no 
longer present to bless her child, and to witness 
and add to her happiness. At this sweet and sad 
reflection, the tears glided down upon her cheeks, 
and she forgot the business of the toilet. 

She was musing thus in her chamber when she 
heard the rolling of wheels, and a post-chaise 
stopped before the door of the dwelling. This 
compelled her to hurry her dressing, particularly 
as the excellent old general was already at her 
chamber door to urge her appearance in the sa- 


loon. The timid damsel now grew suddenly nerv- 
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ous. She trembled in all her limbs. The voice 
of her uncle did not lessen her terrors, but she 
prepared with all diligence to obey his summons. 
When she appeared, he said—‘‘ You have been a 
very long time at your toilet; I have waited for 
you a full hour, mademoiselle. Ah! but you 
will do; you have not been idle. You are really 
looking very well.’’ 

It was as little as the good old gentleman could 
have said—Lucia was looking very charming. 
Her taste was good, and she appeared in a simple 
robe of white muslin, confined by a ribbon of sky 
blue, which girdled, with excellent effect, her 
yielding and elegant waist. Her hair, which was 
long, silk-like, and of a raven and glossy black- 
ness, fell in large, luxurious curls upon a neck as 
white as snow. But why particularize? To chru- 
nicle charms is not to paint them. Enough that 
Lucia was one of those unique specimens of 
beauty upon which people never disagree. 

The reader must fancy the charms of the trem- 
There 
sat her uncle, but not alone. He was accompa- 


bling damsel as she passed into the saloon. 


nied by a stranger, whom a single glance shows 
to be forty-five years of age at least. He was 
seated quietly enough as she entered, but arose 


involuntarily and quickly at the sight of the angel 
which appeared before him. 

‘*My dear Lucia,”’ said the general, ‘‘ behold 
the Baron Dalville, my pupil in the military art, 
and your future husband.’’ 

Certainly the excellent old general had his way 
of carrying hearts, as he was wont to carry fort- 
by storm. The baron, thus awkwardly 
introduced, approached the maiden, and taking the 


resses, 


parole unavoidably from her uncle, thus continued 
—‘‘ Mam/’selle will do me the justice to believe 
that I shall thank fortune for the choicest of her 
favors, if she will enable me to inspire her with a 
tender sentiment. Believe me, mam’selle, it will 
be no fault of mine—my misfortune rather—if I 
fail to refder you the happiest of women.”’ 

Lucia blushed, and knew not well what to say, 
but modesily returned the salutation of the stran- 
ger. After a few moments, she took courage 
enough to raise her eyes to his countenance nd 
person. She was shocked to discover that her 
dreams had deluded her. He was not only not 
young, but he was positively ugly. Baron Dal- 
ville had good need to desire the assistance of 
fortune in his courtship. He was both old and 
ugly, and was pitted with the small-pox besides. 
He was a person to be pitied. The result of her 
survey was unfavorable. He did not show to 
advantage. The fatigues and trials of military 
life, added to natural defects, had given him the 
appearance of exhaustion and premature old age. 
This was the result of her first examination. As 
she grew bolder and scanned him with less nerv- 
ousness, he seemed somewhat to improve upon 
her eye. Perhaps reflecting upon him as inevi- 
tably her husband, her fixed fate by the awful 
decree of that fierce veteran, her uncle, she rather 
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sought out the redeeming characteristics of her 
lover’s person. She saw that he was slight and 
spirituelle; a closer acquaintance of his face 
showed him to be of good health; and benevo- 
lence and a good heart were clearly expressed by 
his eyes. By degrees Lucia became somewhat 
reconciled to that ugliness which, at a first glance, 
seemed to her so atrocious and improper. 

The baron was very tender and attentive to 
her, and Lucia was soon prepared to believe in 
his goodness. Her uncle praised, above all, his 
eminent valor, and the brilliant qualities which 
characterized him, and concluded by urging upon 
her to shorten the interval of delay, and anticipate 
the appointed period for the marriage. She com- 
plied with this exaction, and at the end of three 
weeks from their first interview, Lucia became 

Soon after this 
event they left the chateau of her uncle, and 
established themselves at Paris in a magnificent 
hotel of the Chaussée-d’Antin, which was owned 
by the baron. 


the wife of the Baron Dalville. 


I] 


The tyranny which pretends to decide with re- 
gard to the affections of others, is only the most 
odious kind of selfishness. The ancient military 
despot, Lucia’s uncle, little dreamed of the mis- 
chief he was doing. He had a will to gratify, and 
must be obeyed at every sacrifice. His resolutions 
were not to be altered, and his lovely niece was 
accordingly hurried to the altar where she could 
never lay her heart. With her affections simply 
passive, she was yet supposed to have rendered 
them in their fullest activity to another, and she 
became a wife before she felt a passion. She was 
not long to remain in ignorance that she had a 
heart. Paris is a world in which all natures find 
development. Here she soon created a sensation. 
Her grace, youth, artlessness and beauty, inspired 
a frenzy in the different saloons. Her appearance 
was the signal for youthful raptures to declare 
themselves. The telk ran only upon her beauty, 
her modesty, her unconscious but admirable 
The baron was happy in the admiration 
she inspired. He litile dreamed that it was at the 
expense of his self-esteem. His pride was de- 
lighted in the homage she received, and he never 
thought to ask in what degree this homage had 
rendered his wife conscious of the sacrifice she 
had made when she went with him to the altar. 
Lucia herself gave him no cause for asking such 
a question. Her conduct was exemplary. Flat- 
tery never turned her head. Adulation never 
provoked her vanity. She was a dutiful and 
faithful wife, and soon became a fond and happy 
mother. As a mother she was certainly happy. 
Asa wife, it is enough to say that the happiness 


charms. 


> of her husband does not seem to have known a 


cloud. He, at least, found the smiles of fortune 
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to continue, and the birth of a son rendered his 
joys complete. Albert, the name of the boy, be- 
came the central sun around which the affections 
of Lucia revolved. If there was anything want- 
ing to satisfy the doubts of the baron in regard to 
her love, the attachment to her son would have 
been sufficient for this purpose. But even at this 
moment Destiny was weaving her web, equally 
subtle and fatal, for the dissipation of this dream 
of happiness, on the part at least of one of the 
parents. The anxieties of Lucia were soon 
awakened in regard to her child. One evening, 
when about four years old, he was seized with a 
violent cough, in consequence of a severe cold 
which he had taken; and in spite of the devoted 
care and watchful nursing of the mother all night, 
he was attacked with croup in the morning. The 
terrified Lucia sent with all dispatch for the cele- 
brated physician M. De Saint-Albe, who had al- 
ready attended herself on one occasion, and who 
was the brother of one of her earliest acquaint- 
ances. The anxiety of the mother, on the en- 
trance of the physician, made her regardless of 
all conventional restraints. ‘‘Save my child, save 
him for me, M. Saint-Albe!’’ was her passionate 
entreaty. Never had she looked more lovely 
than in this moment of distress. The heart of 
the physician sympathized equally with her beauty 
and her grief. He promised to do all in his power 
for the child, but implored her to tranquilize her- 
self, expressing the hope that the boy would be 
relieved in a little time and out of danger. The 
operation of tracheotomy was found to be neces- 
sary to save the boy’s life. The case was one of 
imminent peril. At the sight of the instruments 
Lucia felt overcome by faintness, and was carried 
to her own apartment. The baron alone remained 
with the physician. The skill of the latter, who 
was one of the most successful of his day, enabled 
him to triumph over the hostile influence. The 
operation was performed successfully. The life 
of the dear child was saved to his parents, and the 
heart of the noble Saint-Albe was full of happi- 
ness, when, forgetful of everything but the safety 
of her infant, and the wonderful skill by which 
he had been cured, the devoted mother called him 
her benefactor, her saviour, her preserver! 

These may have been words only, but they 
spoke certainly for the momentary feeling of the 
mother. They spoke in her eyes, that streamed 
with tears of delight; in her words, that flowed, 
like her tears, alinost without her- consciousness. 
They sank into the heart of the physician. M. 
de Saint-Albe was not more than thirty-five 
years of age, still very young, very handsome, 
and of warm sensibilities. He had not been able 
to see the young Baroness Dalville without being 
touched by her charms of person, and the inno- 
cence, the grace and simplicity of her heart. The 
exhibition of her deeper feelings, beheld in this 
trial of her fears, increased his admiration, and 
made that a warm and absorbing passion which 
had hitherto been a sentiment only. But Saint- 
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Albe was a man quite as honorable as prudent. 
He had the flame within his heart which he could 
not stifle, and the secret of his love for the wife 
of another remained wholly unsuspected. 

But there was one imprudence of which he was 
guilty which helped to foment this passion. When 
the Baron Dalville hastened, a few days after the 
recovery of the child, to offer to him thanks for 
the succor which he had brought, Saint-Albe re- 
jected the purse, containing twenty-five Napo- 
leons, which the other thrust into his hands 

**Keep your gold, my dear baron,”’ said he; 
‘*T am more than rewarded by the success of the 
operation, and by the happiness which the recovery 
of the boy has brought to your household. I seek 
no other reward—yes, there is a gift which you 
might make me, to which I should attach the 
highest value.’’ 

** Ah, what is that, my dear Saint-Albe ?’’ was 
the inquiry of Dalville, interrupting the physician. 
** Make your demand—whatever it be, it is grant- 
ed without condition or reservation.’’ 

‘* Ah, well, you are very good. The boy isa 
very beautiful one, and has somehow won my 
heart. Get me his portrait. It will remind me 
of the operation, and——”’ 

** You shall have it, certainly,’’ was the answer 
of Dalville, who was flattered by the compliment 
to his progeny. 

A short time after, and Madame Dalville, at the 
close of a magnificent repast, which was given 
in honor of the physician and for the recovery of 
her son, placed in the hand of the former a rich 
casket containing a lovely miniature, embodying, 
sure enough, the most truthful portrait of the boy 
—but he was in the arms of the mother! Saint- 
Albe had more than he had dared to ask for! A 
scroll in the medallion contained this inscription :— 
“From the mother, to the preserver of her child.”’ 

It would be impossible to depict the delight of 
Saint-Albe on receiving this memorial He would 
have spoken his thanks, but the imperfect syllables 
subsided from his lips into silence. He could only 
declare himself by taking into his arms the living 
child, through whose unconscious agency he had 
become the proprietor of a gift so precious, and 
cover him with kisses and caresses. We will not 
deny that some tears mingled with the kisses 
upon his cheeks. 

The daily contemplation of this picture neces- 
sarily increased the passion of Saint-Albe—nor 
was the event of the day without its influence 
upon Lucia. Hitherto, her wedded condition, if it 
had brought nothing of that superior happiness 
which is supposed to follow in ine train of requited 
affection, was yet without bitterness. She had 
enjoyed a life of calm and repose, really in the 
absence of the passions. But in the request of 
Saint-Albe, in his speechlessness when he re- 
ceived the gift, inthe passionate caresses which 
he bestowed upon her boy, the heart of Lucia, 
touched to similar issues, had made the twofold 
discovery, not only that she was beloved, but that 
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she too was not insensible to the passion she had 
thus unintentionally inspired. The discovery 
brought with it a terrible sort of pleasure. It de- 
prived her of repose. The tears gushed involun- 
tarily from her eyes. She sought for solitude, 
she wept in secret places, and felt the agony—the 
worst of all to the pure mind—that she had no 
longer the heart for duty; that the sentiment 
which she had supposed was gratitude alone, had 
its source in the deepest and most passionate at- 
tachment. 

No sooner did she make this cruel discovery, 
than her pure heart summoned all her resolution 
to her aid to combat the unholy sentiment. The 
struggle was a severe one. No one can well say 
how severe and dreadful is the conflict which duty 
calls upon the heart to make against every impulse 
of the affections, against their absolute need, to 
the forfeiture and ioss of all that is sweet and pre- 
cious to the tastes, the fancies and the feelings of 
Yet Lucia, early tutored to obedience, 
was enabled to maintain the conflict with 
shrinking courage. She obtained the victory. 
Her virtues remained the master of her will, and 
this declared against her passions. She seized the 


the soul. 
un- 


occasion, one day, when Saint-Albe found him- 
self alone with her, to desire that he would cease 
She did not endeavor to evade the 


She did 


She was strong be- 


to visit her. 
difficulties of her position. not aim to 
hide from him the truth. 
cause she was ingenuous, and she entreated him 
to ily from her simply beeause she found that his 
presence was only too grateful. That his aiten- 
tions might be remarked by her husband, was a 
consideration urged only as she did not wish that 
he should suffer pain 

To her solicitations thus expressed, Saint- Albe 
opposed the most passionate protestations and en- 
‘*You would have me perish, then ?’’ 

op 


he demanded, mournfully. 3ut no, Lucia, this 
Can it be that you are thus cruel, 


treaties. 


is impossible. 
and at this moment? You have seen my heart— 
you have suffered me, or I dream, to fancy that I 
Ah, Lucia, if indeed it be a 
passion like mine which I behold in yours, you 
could never drive me from your presence. You 
would feel that death is inevitable, separated from 
Alas! 
There is but one passion in your heart 


look into yours. 


the beloved one. no, it is not love that 
you fee l. 
—it is thatof a mother. For me you have no 
feeling. You reduce me to despair, and regard 
my grief with indifference. You are insensible 
to the passion you inspire.”’ 

** You call me insensible and indifferent, Saint- 
Albe! Ah, would to Heaven that J could think 
so! Unhappily, this is not the case. Were this 
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so, I should not entreat you to depart. You may 
read my heart in my face, in my speech, in this 
trembling and these tears. You must depart, 
Saint-Albe, and leave me to repose. 1 cannot 
maintain this struggle, and I must perish. My 
husband is good, and cherishes me with tender- 
I must learn to contemplate his virtues 

Let me still treasure the remembrance 
of yours. Saint-Albe, we must separate—this 
must be our last interview. Fly, my friend, that 
I may still honor your worth in my memory. 
You have your last triumph in this confession of 
my weakness.”’ 

He would have spoken. He fairly crouched 
before her in entreaty. His soul was prosirate. 
The idea of seeing her no more was one that 
came with a crushing force upon his brain. He 
expostulated, but the words of his incoherent pas- 
sion were fruitless. The pure-hearted woman, 
so young, so gentle, so cruelly sacrificed, was too 
strong even fur her own strong sympathies, which 
strove earnestly in his behalf. She mildly arrested 
his arguments. She stilled his entreaties, and 
with those mournful tones at once of hopeless- 
ness and resolution, she dismissed him from her 
presence, with a sad candor which, in confessing 
all, yielded nothing. 

** Saint-Albe, is it not enough that we love ?— 
that I love you?—that we may not be united here? 
that it is not denied that we may be more for- 
tunate in other worlds? Leave me now. THlere 
we must see each other no more !”’ 

The struggle was at an end. The complacent 
baron never dreamed of the conflict or the victory. 
The admirable old despot, her uncle, went to his 
grave in exultation, flattering himself that he had 
made two favorites happy. Meanwhile, Saint- 
Albe left Paris. In little more than a year after- 
wards, the morning paper contained an account, 
translated from a German journal, of the death, 
at Munich, of the celebrated French physician, 
M. De Saint-Albe—the cause of his death un- 
known, supposed to be a disease of the heart! 
Lucia read this paragraph in silence. It did not 
produce any perceptible change on her counte- 
nance. ‘‘ Poor Saint-Albe!* said the baron, with 
all the stolidity of the soldier, ‘‘ what could have 
been the matter with him??? Two months after, 
a funeral procession took its course from the Dal- 
ville mansion towards Pere-la-Chaise. It was 
that of the countess. She was but twenty-four 
when she died. Her case was quite as puzzling 
to the baron as was that of Saint-Albe. ‘* What,’’ 
said he to himself in frequent periods after— 
‘* what could have been the matter with her ?’’ 


ness. 
wholly. 
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KNITTED SHETLAND PELISSE 


We give in this number a seasonable article for our 
Work Table. Ladies commencing now can have, be- 
fore winter sets in, a warm and fashionable cloak finished 
for a child. 


KNITTED SHETLAND PELISSE FOR A CHILD. 
BONE PINS No. 6. 
For the Skirt. 
Cast on 448 stitches. 
1st row.—Knit 3, thread forward * knit 1, thread for- 


ward knit 2 together three times, thread forward knit 1, 
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FOR A CHILD. 


knit 2 together, knit 3, knit 2 together, knit 1, thread for- 
ward ; repeat from *. 

2d row.—Pearied. 

3d row.—Knit 3, thread forward * knit 5, thread for- 
ward knit 2 together three times, thread forward knit 1, 
knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, thread for- 
ward; repeat from *. 

4th row.—Peariled. 

5th row.— Knit 3, thread forward * knit 5, thread for- 
ward knit 2 together three times, thread forward knit 1, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slipped stitch over the 
knitted, knit 1, thread forward; repeat from *. 
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6th row.—Pearled. 

7th row.—Knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 3, knit 2 together, 
knit 1, thread forward knit 2 together three times, thread 
forward knit 1, thread forward knit 1, thread forward; 
repeat. 

Sth row.—Pearled 

9th row.—Knit 1, knit 2 together, knit 1, knit 2 together, 
knit 1, thread forward knit 2 together three times, thread 
forward knit 3f repeat. 

10th row.—Pearled. 

11th row.—Knit 1, slip 1, knit 2 together, pass the slip- 
ped stitch over the knitted, knit 1, thread forward knit 2 
together three times, thread forward knit 5, thread for- 
ward; repeat. 

12th row.— Pearled. 

Commence again as at Ist row, and repeat the pattern 
six times; cast off rather tighily. 

For the Back of the Body. 

Cast on 64 stitches; repeat the pattern three times; now 
knit and pear! the rows alternately, leaving 2 stitches on 
the left-hand needle in the first knitted row, 2 in the first 
pearied, 4 in the second knitted, 4 in the second pearled, 

; 


6 in the third knitted, 6 in the third pearled; work four 


more rows, and cast off. 


5 
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? 
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For the Front. 

Cast on 32 stitches; repeat the pattern three times, as 
in the back; knit and pearl the remaining rows, leaving 
2 stitches on the left-hand needle in the first knitted, 4 in 
the second, 6 in the third; work the other front to corre- 
spond. The stitches in this front will require to be left 
on the needle in the pearled rows instead of the knitted; 
four rows are to be worked as in the back, and cast off. 


For the Sleeves. 


Cast on 48 stitches, repeat the pattern three times and 
cast off. 


For the Cape. 


Cast on 180 stitches; repeat the pattern three times, 
and cast off rather tightly; sew the body together, and 
the skirt on the pattern in the sleeves only round the 
arm; trim the skirt, sleeves and cape with the edging, 
and put a piece round the neck to form a collar; trim 
the pelisse with silk, and trim the front of the skirt with 
satin bows to correspond, the sleeves with narrow plait- 
ed satin ribbon the same color. The cape is to be put 
on with a little fulness on the shoulders, where the plain 
rows commence in the body. 
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THE DUMB BELLS—CONTINUED. 


Third exercise—In the third exercise, from the same 
position, the arms are raised above the head, and the 
dumb-bells are made to touch at their extremities, being 
kept in a horizontal position. The hands are then al- 
lowed to fall gently into the first position. 

Fourth exercise—In the fourth exercise, the arms are 
stretched out straight from the shoulders, and the hands 
are moved horizontally backwards and forwards, the 


dumb-bells being in a vertica position 


This employment of the dumb-bells should not at first 
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he persisted in longer than a minute ortwo at a time, 
but the duration of each succeeding exercise may be 
gradually increased. 

Until the introduction of the Indian sceptres, or Indian 
clubs, this exercise was valuable, notwithstanding the 
inconvenient jerks which it communicates to the shoul- 
ders. It should now be superseded by that exercise, 
which is incomparably more varied, graceful and bene- 
ficial. 

The sceptres will be described in our next number. 
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Tue new group 
of statuary — Hero 
and Leander — by 
this 


arrived in 


is creating a 


STEINHAUSER, late 
l 


eily, 
great sensation 


among the artists 


and others who 
have been so for- 
tunate as to get a 
sightofit. Though 
in the rough 
in which it 


still 
case 
was imported, yet enough of it can be seen to prove it 
a work of art of the very highest order. The Hero and 
Leander is no mere assemblage of separate beauties tor- 
tured into birth by the tedious throes of a trained talent, 
but a genuine creation, warmed to life and fused to a 
perfect oneness by the divine fire of genius. It is em- 
phatically a love song “sung in obedient stone!” The 
world-renowned lover is given to us at the moment 
when, escaping from the stormy waters of the Helles- 
pont, he sinks half exhausted and wholly loving at the 
feet of the devoted one who has watched his coming. 
Her fond arms encircle him—her warm breath entrances 
him—and the kiss which hangs suspended between their 
loving hearts needs not the touch of tremulous lips to 
The face of Hero 
is the perfection of beauty. From the exquisitely- rounded 
throat and chin, the passionately-articulated mouth, the 
short upper lip, the delicately-Grecian nose, the low, 
broad. feminine forehead, over which droop those clus- 
ters of “golden-fruited hair,” heavy with the wine of 
life, to the tender, soul-infusing eyes—all is perfect, all 
truthful. The upper part of her figure is nude, the slight 
drapery having fallen from her shoulders, revealing a 
bust of the utmost symmetry and delicacy ; and the lower 
portions being wet, from the close proximity of the hydro- 
pathic lover, who reclines upon her knee, the form is in 
no way needlessly concealed. 


make its eloquence more speaking. 


Of Leander we can hardly trust ourselves to speak, 
from the cursory glance we could afford him, but a lady 
friend at our elbow says he is altogether enchanting; 
and we know that the form upon which the tender eyes, 
of that “love which makes all things beautiful it looks 
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. 
upon” rest so beamingly, could not be otherwise than 


“beautiful exceedingly The most entire purity per- 
vades this charming work, and the croup, as a whole, is 


undoubtedly the finest work of art ever seen on this side 
the ocean 
By 


in alto relie 


the same artist we have a head of Christ (colossal) 


ro. which impressed us most strongly with th 


Majestic repose and stillness of conscious power There 


is also a figure of Psyche, which for expression of thought, 
beauty of outline and exquisitely-designed drapery, has 
not been equaled by any single figure in marble ever 
brought to this country; and we cannot but hope that 
these works of German genius will not be long suilered 
to remain secluded from the public. 

They are now in the possession of Mr. Hagedorn, the 


consul from Bavaria, to whom we owe a debt of 





tude for the many beautiful works of art he has been the 
means of bringing to our shores. 

Mr. J. Sntper, Jr., has Jately received a pair of charm- 
ing cattle pieces by Lovis Ross, characterized by all 
the vigor of drawing, truthfulness of character and ex- 
quisite chiaro scuro, which have made this artist’s pic- 
tures so prized and sought for. The picture with the 
girl standing on a bank of broken earth over a sedgy 
pool, is a pure piece of nature. The sky is worthy of 
any painter alive or dead, and the design and execution 
throughout are those of a master. 

Mr. 8. has also a small Ercxovut, in the style of Wat- 
teau, which will! please the lovers of exquisite finish no 
less than the admirers of genuine artistic expression. It 
is admirable in drawing, color and atmosphere, and full 
of the vitality and expression of true genius. 

But there is a picture of “Dr. Franklin crowned with 
laurel at the Court of Versailles,’ which deserves more 
than a passing notice. It is known that, contrary to all 
court etiquette, Franklin appeared first at that ceremo- 
nious assembly in plain dress and without a wig, then 
almost universally worn; and Mr. Vaughan used to tell 
the story that on the evening of the presentation, the phi- 
losopher had procured a dress and engaged a perruquier 
Evening 
came, and with it the wig, which, after an infinity of 
pulling end trying, refused to go on to the doctor’s capa- 
cious cranium. “It is too small,” exclaimed Franklin. 
* Pardonnez, monsieur,” exclaimed the polite frizzeur, 
“the head is too GRAND!” Franklin resolved to go in his 
usual plain dress. Andon a subsequent occasion, Ma- 
dame Campan relates in her memoirs that Dr. Frank- 
lin’s appearance at the Court of Louis XVL, dressed in 
his plain brown coat and small round hatin his hand, 


to make the prescribed covering for his head. 


with his hair combed back, wearing no wig, contrasting 
so strangely with the gorgeous dresses and the powdered 
and scented courtiers of Versailles, so pleased the ex- 
citable Parisian women, that they gave great entertain- 
ments in honor of Dr. Franklin. At one of them, the 
handsemest of three hundred ladies at the Court was 
appointed to place on the brow of the venerable man a 
laurel wreath and imprint a kiss on each cheek. This 
is the moment chosen by the painter; and in those kingly 
halls stands the representative of that republican idea 
which at this hour is shaking the thrones of all Europe 
as with an earthquake. The jeweled and powdered 
courtiers stand around; the king and queen are seated 
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on the sofa, over which Elizabeth, the king’s sister, is rise to a high degree of beauty, yet it is on the whole a 
leaning, the fair chronicler of the scene, Madame Cam- remarkable picture, aad as the production of an ama- 
pan, at her side. The dresses are exceedingly gorgeous, 2 teur,* whose work we understand it is, quite a wonder- 
rigorously exact, and painted with great care. Theef- § ful production. 

fect is striking, and with more tone (which time will per- 
haps bestow) would be quite charming. The figures are 
designed with much skill, and though few of the heads * Gen. JOLLY, a native of Belgium. 
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“The summer is past, yet I mourn not her flowers, opportunities soon pass away—the “ night cometh,” more 
cold and still than winter, when none can work. What 


The song of her birds, or the bloom of her bowers.” 
has been left undone till then, can never be completed. 





We hope many a young American lady, who has 


passed the summer at some one of our fashionable The following spirited sketch is from the letter of a 
places of summer resort, can join heart and soul in the young lady now residing at St. Petersburgh. 


strain of the English poetess. We trust all are glad to 


be once more in their own quiet dwellings, and that ALEXANDROSSKI, June 21st, 1948, 


they will resume with pleasure the occupations and Have I indeed passed a winter in Russia? Yes—and 
studies which can only be enjoyed in the sanctuary of a glorious season it is, with its pure, keen atmosphere 
home and snow-clad plains; its hundreds of sledges dashing 
A life of pleasure is one of thankless, profitless toil through the streets, (never with bells attached.) its odd- 
and disquiet. No person ever found happiness by run- looking coachman, perched in front, with his curious 
ning after her among crowds, where her flight, though winter cap, which looks very much like a red velvet 
dazzling az that of a humming-bird’s wing, is as restless cushion, and his long tartar Kaftan lined with fur, while 
and as quickly vanishing as the bird itself when a hand the occupants of the sledges present quite as odd a figure, 
is stretched forth to grasp it. It is only by placing the young ladies wrapped in their beautiful fox-skin shubes; 
flowers within the room that we can allure the bird to their faces covered by thick veils, while their ample 
enter and fold its shining wings. So, if we would draw collars of sable are put up sometimes around their bon- 
happiness near us, even into our homes, we must keep nets. 
these beautified and holy with the flowers of love and The glorious winter has passed, and summer with its 
hope and duty. bright skies and flowers is around us. Here we can 
If the “heart's roses” have not withered, there is no- hardly say that we have spring, the transition from win- 
thing to lament. The decay of nature is but a suspen- ¢ ter to summer is so sudden. One Sunday the ground 
sion of her life, and faith can see the promise of a new was covered with snow: two weeks elapsed, and the 
vegetation while watching the dead leaves as they fall, weatler was quite sultry and the trees in blossom. The 
brown and sere, on the flower-beds, as though to shield beautiful Neva was a river again, and one could 
the roots of these delicate children of Spring and Sum- scarcely imagine that so lovely a spot as our beautiful 
mer from the sharp, cold fingers of the frost-king. So garden could have worn the aspect of a Russian winter 
every disappointment of our earthly expectations should but a few weeks before. 
serve, like the falling leaves, to keep more warm and We have devoted many days to “sight-seeing” this 
sacred the soul’s deep-rooted hope of heavenly happi- summer, and hope to see all the curiosities of St. Peters- 
ness. burgh and its environs before winter steals upon us 
—> again. You remember, my dear sister, a charge you 
Tre Evection.—While the men of our country are gave me before I left you—that you cared not what I 
giving heart, soul and mind to the coming election of a wrote of so that I did not “do” Westminster Abbey. 
new President for our great Republic, have women no- ; Poor old Minster! when I really found myself within its 
thing of equal importance to engage their attention? walls, how much was I tempted to disobey you. Yet it 
We think they have, one and all, a privilege or duty of was well to warn me to avoid the well-conned theme. 
even greater moment to their country and the world. And now shall I describe to you a spot of which me- 
It is this—that each one may and should choose for her- thinks you have never even heard the name ?—the 
self @ part to perform in the great movement of the lovely grounds of the little summer palace of the Grand 
age. None are so high but that good deeds will exalt Duke Michael, at a village called Paulowsky. It was 
them; none so low that they should despair of rising by once a favorite residence of the imperial family, but is 
doing good. Let every woman in our land, then, set now seldom if ever visited by them. I cannot tell you 
apart the seventh day of November to this considera- of the interior of this litle palace, as visitors are not 
tion—how and in what manner she can, in the ensuing permitted to enter, but the exterior is indeed very lovely. 
four years, do the most good and promote the greatest It is situated upon the bank of a lovely little lake, of 
happiness. Here is something definite proposed. But very irregular form, embowered in lofty trees. The 
what shall I do? inquires a fair maiden. scenery around is perfectly enchanting. Stately trees, 
In the first place, study your own nature and constitu- ingeniously formed arbors, hills and dells filled with 
tion. Learn the natura! laws of health, and how to take wild flowers, waterfalls, rural-looking bridges—but I 
care of yourself, in order that you may be able to teach cannot describe the scene. If you had only been with 
and take care of others. This lesson learned, you will us! 
easily find something to do. And remember that these As we descended the gentle slope that brought us to 
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the water’s edge, opposite the palace, a sight presented 
itself that was as beautiful as it was unexpected. Al- 
though past eight o'clock, it was not near sunset, and 
the bright rays fell upon the little palace in such a man- 
ner as to cause it to be mirrored forth perfectly upon 
the lake beneath. A simultaneous exclamation burst 
from each of us! Oh, if one of the disciples of Da- 
guerre had only been here with his magic instrument, 
what a lovely picture would have been his, the whole 
resemblance was so perfect. There was not the slight- 
There were the two 
You could 


est dimness in shadow or color. 
palaces and two bright velvety shores. 
scarcely imagine anything more charming. 

Within the litle lake (that is, upon its glassy surface) 
are numerous little fairy-like ships, which give one the 
most perfect idea of the Ancient Mariner’s “painted ship 
upon a painted ocean,” for they are stationary, and only 
placed upon the lake for ornament. The water is per- 
feetly quiet, and the death-like silence that pervades the 
spot makes one feel sad. 

As we were roaming through this lovely place, we saw 
at a distance a low building whose external appearance 
was that of a Swiss cottage, the roof thatched and the 
stairway on the outside, as I have so often witnessed in 
the engravings of thatinteresting country. We advanced 
towards it, and found the windows open. There seemed 
to be three lower rooms. Two of these apartments were 
very neatly furnished, and the third seemed appropriated 
for dairy purposes, for its walls were completely covered 
with Dutch tiles, quite white, and in the centre of the 
room was a long, high table, upon which stood an an- 
cient-looking china bow! of immense size, covered with 
a huge plate of the same material. There were no hu- 
man beings but ourselves near this mysterious little cot- 
tage; we therefore could discover nothing of its history. 
We passed a delightful evening in this lovely place, and 
ere we returned home our watches pointed to the hour 
of midnight, although the rosy-tinted sky foretold the 
day-dawn. To-day is the 2ist of June, the longest day, 
and oh! how interminable has it seemed. We really 
have no night now, for one can read with as much ease 
on the balcony at ten in the evening as at five, and at 
twelve the horizon glows with the earliest rays of ano- 
ther day. The color of the bright flowers which are 
around the balcony is as easily distinguished at mid- 
night as at noonday. 

A few days since we visited the winter palace, which 
is considered one of the finest in the world, but I must 
defer giving you an idea of it in this epistie, as I fear I 
have already fatigued you. 

June 26.— You must not be too much alarmed, my Gear 
sister, when I tell you that the cholera is now in St 
Petersburgh, as has been expected. Early in the spring 
al) things had been made ready for it, and it was thought 
by the physicians that it would be here as early as March. 
Last summer it raged violently in Moscow, and many 
feared it would then reach as far as St. Petersburg. 
You must not be alarmed about us, as we are in an ex- 
cellent situation, the ground upon which my brother's 
residence is situated being the highest for many versts 
round us. We are very careful as regards our diet, 
clothing and exercise, which three things are very im- 
portant, and it is said we have a decided advantage in 
having so much iron and smoke constantly around us. 
We are in the hands of an all-wise Providence, and 
shall we not “hope all things?” May we all meet again 
in our own dear American home before two years shall 
have passed away! Can you imagine what! invariably 
do when the least feeling of home-sickness comes over 
me’? Bury myself in one of my old friends, the Lady’s 
Book! Those dear books, old and new, (you know we 
have “eleven years” of them,) have given many of my 
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English friends a better idea of American life than they 
ever had before. But my paper warns me to say adieu, 
my dear sister Lizzie. Ever thine, 
NADEZEDA. 

And here is a poem that will quite reconcile the de- 
voted lover of flowers to their inevitable doom. Who 
will mourn the fading of the glories of the summer land- 
scape when the autumn harvest of bright things can in- 
spire such a strain? 


AUTUMN FLOWERS. 
BY ANNE HOPE. 


“The leaf that falls in autumn falls forever.” 
From the German of La Motte Foque. 


Flowers, autumn flowers, 

Ye are memorials of summer hours, 
When all those hours are fled, 

And ye come with a holier, purer power, 
And joy on my pathway shed. 
Coming like “ fairy thing,” 

So beautiful—and unto mind ye bring 
The summer sound of bees, 

Of free-bird and of fly with flower-wing, 
And spring-time’s gentle breeze. 


Flowers, summer flowers are gone! 
By the fountain side ye must bloom alone, 
Yet warm the sunbeam’s kiss; 
And sweet to ye is the north wind’s tone, 
And your beauty is your bliss. 


Wild flowers! ye lovely things, 

Leading your lonely lives by gushing springs, 
Fair penciled leaves ye ope 

And pure thoughts give unto the spirit’s wings, 
Oh buds of beauty, hope! 


Ye are God's flowers all! 

And unto me with spirit-voice ye call, 
Telling that like the cloud 

And leaf and flower, e’en I shall pass from all! 
My heart is meekly bowed. 


Lessons ye bring to me, 

Ye loe‘ing up with hope when cold days be! 
Thus in life’s cheerless hours, 

Thus may J smile and be sustained like ye, 
Oh, spiritual flowers ! 

Our Tuanksetvine Festivat.—November should be, 
in America, marked with “a white stone,” and called 
the Festival Month! 

Before this number of our Book goes out, the day of 
rejoicing will have been appointed. We earnestly hope 
that in every state and territory of our Union it will be 
on the same day—the last Thursday in November. 
Then, indeed, the festival will be national, and joy and 
thankfulness pervade the whole land. Whata glory on 
our institutions, on our people, will such an observance 
confer! Miss Bremer, in her last work, thus alludes to 
this custom :— 

“In America there is annually celebrated what is 
called the Thanksgiving Festival. It occurs in the au- 
tumn when the harvest is finished. The families then 
assemble to rejoice together, and to distribute the earth’s 
best wealth amid praises of the giver. 

“*Oh, what beautiful Thanksgivings, writes a lady 
from that distant land, ‘have I not spent in my father's 
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house. How like was he toa patriarch as he stood there 
surrounded by his children! and with what smiling, joy- 
ful countenances stood we round the table of which he 
was the host, and entertained us with the best that the 
house possessed. When the meal was ended, we had 
songs and merry stories told. They were happy times.’ 

* Beautiful is this popular custom, and worthy to be 
adopted by all people. Beautiful, that afier harvest time, 


when the earth has stripped herself of all her riches, 


NDAD 
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GLIMPSES OF HOME LIFE; 
CONSEQUENCES. By Mrs. Emma C. Embury. 
York: J. C. Riker: pp. 324. We 
Embary is collecting her gems of thought and fancy so 


OR, CAUSES AND 
New 
are glad to see Mrs. 


periodicals and annuals. 


protusely scattered among the | 
The stories are truthful, and of the high order of morality 
which never becomes obsolete. A just appreciation of 
woman's character and a delicate tact in giving instruc- 
tion while ministering to the amusement of the youthful 
of her own sex, are prominent traits in the writings of 
this lady. These qualities, like the aroma of the rose, 
keep her productions precious and lovely; and this vo- 
lume will, we predict, be quite a favorite. Itis well 
printed, and makes a handsome book. Its publisher, by 
the way, is noted for the beautiful style in which his 
works are got up. 

MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. By L. 
Revised, with notes alluding 
ucularly to writers prominent in late political events in 
Paris, Willam 
Kendall & Lincoln. 
nsable to those who would understand 
Fren 


writers. 


Ray- 


mond de Vericour par- 


by Staughton Chase. Boston: Gould, 


This is a work of great interest, 
and almost indispe 


the scope and spirit of ch literature and the charac- 


teristics of the prominent rhe flimsy or flip- 


pant French novels that of late have been so extensively 


circulated in our country, give little idea of the true state 
of literature and morality in France. This volume will 
do much to correct the opinions most good people have 
of French literature 


that 


formed—namely, thata knowledge 


was not desirable here. The author has shown 


there is “a multitude of devout lovers of truth, whom no 


labor can exhaust, no obstacle discourage, no height of 


now at work for the regeneration of 


attered 


attainment dazzle,” 


France; and he brings these sc rays of genius 


and science together in such a manner as to give forth 


the light of hope, not only for at country, but for the 


world. T served rhe work is 


us is high praise and de 


rinted, as it well Geserves to be 


well } 


From the sume pu rs we have some interesting 


ooks for children. Here is one that will make a beau- 


tiful present for little 
ALFRED IN INDIA; SCENES IN 
TAN. Written by a lady who has resided in the coun- 


she describes 


boys 


HIN DOS- 


OR, 


And the twenty-fifth number of 

CHAMBERS’ MISCELLANY OF 
ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE 
one tor young peopie 

rHE CHILDHOOD OF MARY LEESON, by Mary 


books that make the 


USEFUL AND 


is also an excellent 


Howitt, is one of those interesting 
path of duty seem truly one of pleasantness to children. 
girl should receive it as a birthday present 
Published by Wm. Crosby & H. P. Nichols, Boston 
HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. By Ge- 
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that therewith her children might be fed, clothed and 
gladdened, such a feast should be celebrated as if for the 
completion of the year.” 





To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.— We have hardly had time 
during the last month to read and arrange the numerous 
articles on hand; but in the next number of the Book 
we will conclude the record of all accepted for this 
year. 
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New edition, revised, with 
Harper & Brothers. New York 

The 
author was Colonel! of the 2d Regiment of Life-Guards, 
Londonderry, his official 
intimate connection with the war 
minister of the day, afforded him unusual facilities. No 
work on the subject has been more extensively popular 


neral Charles William Vane. 
considerable additions 
Probably the best history of this war ever written. 
rank as Marquis of 


and his 


situation, and his 


in Europe. 

EDWARD VERNON—MY COUSIN’S STORY. 
By E. V. Childe. Harper & Brothers, New York. Mr. 
Childe is the author of the articles in the London Times 
This 
book is well written, and, in spite of its rambling charac- 
ter, makes a very pretty story. The author’s style is 
ve made popular. 

WORKS OF MARTIN FARQU- 
Henry F. Anners, Philadelphia. Mr. 


and New York Courier signed “A Statesman.” 


graceful and easy, and may | 
THE POETICAL 
HAR TUPPER 


Anners has just issued a new and beautiful edition of 
Tupper’s Poems, containing all his minor pieces. His 
conclusion of Coleridge’s “Christabel” is worth the 


of the read his “ Pro- 


(and who has not?) will be glad to 


price book. Those who have 
verbial Philosophy” 
get this work in so neat and convenient a shape. 

THE GIFT OF FRIENDSHIP—A TOKEN OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE FOR 1549. Henry F. Anners, Phila- 
delphia 

THE 


Caristmas, 


HYACINTH; 
New Year 
Same publisher 

THE PEARL—A CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR AND 
BIRTHDAY PRESENT FOR 1849 


OR, AFFECTION’S GIFT. 
and Birthday 


A 
Present for 1849. 


Same publisher. 


Three very handsome Annuals, the two latter intended 
expressly for the juveniles, and the former worthy of 
being presented to any one. They are all very neatly 
got up, and the contents are a Imirably selected They 


are all appropriately illustrated with engravings by our 
We cannot a 
ol! our present- 


THE AMERICAN HOl 


Philadelphia. 


han call the attention 
o these three books. 
SEWIFE. Henry F. Anners, 


This little hand-t 


best artists ter 


uying friends 


ook of domestic cookery 


contains directions for prey g upwards of four hun- 
lt is got up very 


it in her pocket and have 


dred dishes in the most epproved style. 


neatly, and a lady may varry 
it constantly at hand 

A REPLY TO PROFESSOR STUART AND PRE- 
SIDENT NOTT ON THE WINE QUESTION. By 
the Rev. James Lillie, M. D Elliot & Co., Phila- 
delphia. have arguments of the 
two former gentlemen will peruse this handsome pam- 


Grigg, 


Those who read the 


phiet with interest. Without defending the use of wine, 
the author shows conclusively that there is such a thing 
as carrying even the temperance question too far 


THE LANDLORD'S AND TENANT'S ASSISTANT. 
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PAE 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S ASSISTANT; OR, EVERY 
MAN HIS OWN COUNSELOR 

THE RIGHTS OF SEAMEN; OR, EVERY SAILOR 
HIS OWN LAWYER 

SHIPPERS’ AND CARRIERS’ ASSISTANT AND 
INSURER'S GUIDE 

Four of the most useful little volumes ever published. 
They are filled with the forms, statutes, laws, tables, X&c., 
necessary in all business relations, so plainly set forth 


that any one can make himself master of them. Scarcely 
& question can arise in any sort of business that is not 
answered here, and any legal or business paper neces- 
sary to be drawn has here its appropriate form. They 
are sold separately or together, for twenty-five cents 
each. Messrs. H. Long & Brothers, of New York, are 
the agents for the United States 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT —eing an attempt at a 
verbal connection between the Greek and the English texts, 
including a Concordance to the proper names. with Indezes, 
Greek-English and English-Greek 
New York. This is a most invaluable work, not only to 
the critical student, but to every reader of the New Tes- 
tament, as it enables those who have but a bare know- 
ledge of the Greek alphabet to ascertain the literal and 
actual meaning of every word used in the New Testa- 
It is pub- 


Harper & Brothers, 


ment, in every connection in which it stands 
lished in magnificent style, and forms a large octavo of 
nine hundred pages. Its correctness and thoroughness 
are vouched for by the most eminent scholars, and we 
hope soon to see it have a place in every public and pri- 
vate library. 

THE AMERICAN 
HAND-BOOK. Henry F. 
is a counterpart of the book for ladies, noticed in our last 
number. It contains a system of letter-writing, a treatise 
on etiquette, one on Dreams, &c., 
of songs. It is very neatly got up, and will no doubt be 
popular among the lords of creation 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. A Novel. By Miss Aus- 
ten. Wilkins, Carter & Co., For sale by Henry 
Perkins, 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. This charm- 
ing tale never appeared in so neat a dress before—in this 
It wil! be read and admired as long as 
We are sure the enter- 


GENTLEMAN'S EVERY-DAY 
Anners, Philadelphia. ‘This 


and a choice collection 


Joston 


country at least. 
the English language exists. 
prise of the publishers will be rewarded. 
lume of their “Home Library of Entertaining Books.” 
They do get up handsome books in Boston. We trust 
that our lady readers will secure a copy of this edition. 
THE PARTERRE—A COLLECTION OF FLOW- 
ERS CULLED BY THE WAYSIDE. By D. W. Be- 
lisle. T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. This little volume 
is in press, and will be a gem when it appears. Mr. 
Belisle has long been favorably known to the readers of 


It forms a vo- 


our various magazines as a poet of no mean order, and 
we are pleased to see that he has gathered his flowers 
into so charming a bouquet. Many of the articles in the 
volume are of a high order, and the is ex- 
ceedingly meritorious. We trust that it may meet with 
an extensive sale. 

THE CASKET OF LOVE. 
delphia. 

THE OFFERING OF LOVE 

Little diamonds of books, sparkling with the brightest 
and purest of rays from the minds of the best authors. 
The editor has made his selections with much taste. 
They are books to carry in one’s reticule or vest pocket 
to while away a leisure moment with. 

RUSCHENBERGER’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
Grigg, Elliot & Co., Philadelphia. 
lumes, worthy of the highest commendation. 
brace elements of Anatomy and Physiology, Mammalo- 


whole book 


Henry F. Anners, Phile- 


Same publisher. 


Two beautiful vo- 
They em- 
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gy, Ornithology, Herpetology, Conchology, Entomology, 
Botany and Geology, each of which divisions of science 
is treated of in the most masterly yet simple manner, 
on the basis of a set of works ordered and approved by 
the Roya! Council of Public Instruction in France. The 
author has done his work well, and is highly compli- 
mented by the most distinguished scholars in the coun- 
The work is a text-book in the Philadelphia High 
It is splendidly illustrated, and parents could 


try. 
School. 
not do better than to present their children with this 
book in preference to those of a more trivial character, 
combining as it does amusement with important instruc- 
tion. We presume any one of the works may be had 
separately. 

THANKFULNESS— A NARRATIVE — comprising 
passages from the Diary of the Rev. Allan Temple. By the 
Rev. C. B. Taylor. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
When we say that this book is of the character of the 
we have said 
enough to induce his admirers to procure it. [tis equally 
as a book and praiseworthy as a literary 


author's “ Records of a Good Man’s Life.” 


interesting 
effort 
THE SIBYL’S CAVE; OR, BOOK OF ORACLES, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. By Mrs. Anna 
Bache. Henry F. Anners, Philadelphia. A cnarming 
little book for the winter evenings that are approaching, 
and we hope to see it on every centre-table. Old and 
young cannot but be amused by the odd answers the 
course 


Oracle will often give. Our lady friends will of 


always have one at hand. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROGERS, CAMP- 
BELL, J. MONTGOMERY, LAMB AND KIRKE 
WHITE. Complete in one volume. Grigg, Elliot & 


Co., Philadelphia. The beauty, correctness and conve- 
nience of this favorite edition of these standard authors 
are so well known that it is scarcely necessary to add a 
word in its favor. It is only necessary to say that the 
publishers have now issved an illustrated edition, which 
greatly enhances its former value. The engravings are 


excellent and well selected. It is the best library edition 


extant 
A WHIM, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. By G. P. 
R JAMES. Harper & Brothers, New York. A queer 


name for a novel, but in the multiplicity of the author's 
works we do not wonder that he is at a loss for a title. 
It is a very interesting story, but betrays in its compo- 
sition evident marks of haste. James’ books are getting 
to 
made to sell. 


be of that class represented by Hobson's razors— 


They are always readable, however, and 
will have numerous admirers. 

THE GIFT OF A FRIEND. 
lade!phia 

AFFECTION’S GIFT. Same publisher 

Two little miniature books, edited by the 
celebrated Bernard Barton, containing very choice se- 
They 
will be acceptable presents to the ladies whom we love. 

THE ORPHAN NIECE. A Novel. By Ellen Pick- 
ering. T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. The 
of this volume will surprise many, as it was supposed 
that all the works of this charming authoress had algeady 
been published in this country. The enterprising pub- 
lisher has been at considerable trouble and expense to 


Henry F. Anners, Phi- 


beautiful 


lections of poetry, in addition to the editor’s own. 


appearance 


obtain copies of it, as :t was out of printin England. It 
is a delightful tale, and will be greatly admired by all 
who read it. 

CALAYNOS. A Tragedy. By George H. Boker. E. 
H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. This gallant and talented 
young author has done a desperate deed. Writing tra- 
gedies, even in these degenerate days, may be a pleas- 
ant employment, but publishing them is another sort of 
matter. We hope that his present effort may meet with 








EDITORS’ 


all the success it deserves, and we can give it no better 
The tale is Spanish, the plot well conceived 


full of interest, and the 


benison. 
and sustained, the characters 
poetry of a high order. Whether it will act as well as 
it reads remains to be seen, and we hope soon to have 
the opportunity of deciding 

This gentleman is writing some fine poetry of late and 
acquiring an enviable reputation, to which we doubt not 
the present efiort will add. 

A WARNING TO WIVES. By the author of “The 
A companion to “The Henpecked Hus- 
T. B. Peterson, 
Our read 


Marrying Man.” 
H. Long & Brother. New York 


A lively and spirited novel. 


ba nd 


Philadelphia rs 
probably remember the satisfaction with which they read 
Their satisfaction 


A Warning to 


the two former works by this author. 
will not be lessened upon a perusal of 


Wives.” 








PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. By 
Edward Jarvis, M.D ‘*homas, Cowperthwait & Co., 
Philadelphia. Another very useful schoo! book, got up 
in the peculiarly neat style of these publishers. It is 








propriately illustrated, and may be read profitably by 
older persons. The subject is one of which children 
usually grow up in ignorance, and, too often, fatal igno- 
rance. We are glad that it is becoming a branch of 
pop ilar educat 

NATIVE POEMS; LYRIC AND PASTORAL. By 
Benjamin G Herr. J. Gish & Co., Lancaster, Pa. A 
collection of very pretty poems on various subjects, 


chiefly sentimental. With some of them the public 


A little additional expense on the paper 


is 
already familiar. 
would have made a handsome book ; but this has nothing 


to do with the contents, which are really quite readable. 

LAYS OF THE PALMETTO: a Tribute to the South 
Carolina Regiment in the War with Mexi By W. Gil- 
more Simms, Esq. John Russell, Charleston, S.C. We 


have received from the accomplished author a series of 
They are 


martial songs under the above title. full 
spirit, and, though especially interesting to the people of 
the south, will be read with interest by every true pa- 
triot in the land 

LENA CAMERON; OR, THE FOURSISTERS. By 
Mrs. Grey. T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 
Peterson’s uniform edition of this popular writer's works. 
It is fully equal to anything from her pen; but we can 
scarcely realize that there has ever been such a real cha- 
racter as the selfish Beauchamp 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 


Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. Like all the works of 


Mary Somerville 


this talented lady, this volume bears marks of her pro- 
found research and discriminating mind 


The sul jects 


treated in a plain, simple, and beautiful style, and 


are 


will be interesting even to the unlearned. She goes over 


the whole ground, and writes with the hand of a master 


in science. Such publications as these do credit to the 
publishers, and will benefit mankind. 

THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE WAR OF 1812 
with a Narrative of the War 

THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE WAR WITH 
MEXICO Wa By Charles J 
Peterson. William A. Leary, Philade!phia. 


in one volume, 490 pages, octavo 


with a Narrative of the 
Complete 
Embellished with 
numerous steel, mezzotint, and wood engravings, form- 
ing one of the most elegant books of the season. 

We noticed, some months since, “ The Military Heroes 


le now appe 


of the Revolution,” by the same author ars 
in a companion book, which is equally beautiful, aceu- 
recent Mexican 
The 


same may be said of the narrative of the war of 1812, no 


rate, and reliable. The narrative of the 


war is doubtless the best that has yet been written 


} 


h has before been pub- 





true and reliable history of whic 


lished. Most of the illustrations are original, and they 


of 


Another of 


BOOK TABLE. 
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are indeed illustrations of the text itself, instead of being 
pictures (mere pictures) thrown in to fill up the book. 
We predict for this book and its predecessor a rapid sale, 
and can confidently recommend it to our friends at home 
and abroad. 

POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF REV. DR. CHALMERS. 
Vol. 1V. Harper & Brothers, New York. The present 
volume of this admirable series (heretofore noticed) con- 
of the “ Home Biblical Sabbatical,” or “Sabbath 
Scripture Readings,” which will be completed in another 


sists 
volume. It is merely necessary for the publication of 
such works as these to be announced. The demand for 
them will devour edition afier edition, and their moral 
influence must be 

HOME INFLUENCE: a Tale for Mothers and Daugh- 
Harper & Brothers. New York. 


mmenae. 


ters. By Grace Aguilar. 
A rare domestic story, now first published in this coun- 
try. The author is a Jewess, who has wriiten several 


works on suljects connected with her peculiar faith, 
none of which topics, however, are introduced in this 
volume. [tis well worthy a perusal, and will delightall 
classes and 

MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. By George Moore, M. D 
Harper & New York. T! 
of Harpers’ New Miscellany. The previous volumes by 


this writer will be remembered, viz., 


ages 


1is volume forms No. 26 





Brothers 


his two treatises on 
the Power of the Soul over the Body, and on the Use of 
the Body in relation to the Mind; two of the very best 
books in the English language. The present volume is 
metaphysical without being mysterious, and is written in 
Dr. Moore's peculiarly graphic and interesting style. 
These books are destined to take a high stand in the me- 


and religious world, and are far more sure of 





taphysic: 
immortality than nine-tenths of the publications of the 





age. 
VANITY FAIR. 
Brothers, New York. 


from Messrs. Lindsay & 


By W. M. Thackeray. Harper & 
We have received the conclusion 
Blakiston. It is one of the 
richest books pu plished this season. 
SELECT POEMS. By Mrs. L. H.Sigourney. Carey 
& Hart, Philadelphia. These publishers have just is- 
sued the sixth edition of this favorite volume, and embel- 


Mrs. 


Sigourney, our own sweet poetess, is every where a favor- 


lished it with a number of beautifu! illustrations. 
ite, and any criticism on her writings would be unwel- 
in We 
mend, however, the very handsome dress in which the 


cannot 


come and recessary. sufficiently com- 


present edition appears. 


THRILLING INCIDENTS OF THE WARS OF THE 


UNITED STATES: comprising the most Striking and 
Remarkable Events of the Revolution, the French War, the 
Tripolitan War, the Indian War, the Second War with 


the Mexican War. WVith three hun- 
By the author of “The Army and 
Navy of the United States.” Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 
An elegant octavo of 600 pages, which, for style of exe- 
The pure white paper and 


Great Britain, and 


dred engravings. 





cution, cannot be surpassed. 


large bold type render it a pleasure to read it, while the 


numerous and appropriate i)lustrations add greatly to the 
interest of the text. The author has made an admirable 


interesting incidents connected with our 


are glad to have them collected in such 


selection of 
and 
We doubt not the book will sell rapidly. 


wars we 
iorm. 


NEW MUSIC. 
[We shal! in our future numbers give brief notices of 
new music, and as we shall praise only such as is praise- 





worthy, our lady readers may make their selections from 


Music publishers who wish their publications 


1 


noticed in the Lady’s Book will please take notice of this 
special edict.] 
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We have received from Signor de Begnis a beautiful 
song—music by himself, words by Moore—entitled “I 
love thee better now.” 

We have also received “A Questo Sen Ritorna.” or 
“The Reconciliation,” a duett, and “Quando Mai Quel 
di Verra,” or “Happy Moment,” a cavatina, both by 
Donizetti, from MSS. in possession of Signor de Begnis, 
the latter written expressly for Madame de Begnis. Both 
songs are in Italian, with an English version by W. J. 
Wetmore, Esq. They are all beautiful songs, and our 
worthy friend the signor will have the gratitude of our 
fair friends for giving them these gems of the great 
maestro. They are all published by Firth, Pond & Co., 
New York. 

We are indebted to Mr. E. R. Johnston, of the “ Peo- 
ple’s Music Store.” No. 6 Hart’s Building, Sixth and 
Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, for the following new 
pieces, all of which are worthy of attention, and some 
of them very beautiful, viz:— 

The People’s Music Store—a very good business puff, set 
to music of the Ethiopian style. 

The Last Sigh, and I'll Think of Thee. Two songs—the 
words by Joseph A. Nunes, Esq., and the music by Jas. 
Bellak 

Would that my schooling days were o'er. Words by 
David M. Stone, Esq., music by John L. Milner. 

*Tis sad to part,and Oh say, thou best and brightest. 
Two songs by J. C. Beckel. 

Ah! list thee. fairest. Poetry by J.C. Neirbo, music by 
J. A. Janke, Jr. 

Lamartine Polka. 
piece. 

The Cababa Polka. By W. Geib. 

We have received the following from Messrs. Lee & 
Walker, No. 120 Walnut street, Philadelphia, who get 
up all their music in beautiful style, and where our fair 


By W. B. Clark. A very good 


An excellent piece. 


friends cannot but be pleased, both with the very gen- 
Uemanly publishers and their endless variety of publica- 
tions. 

Pickpocket Quadrille. By Paul Cuzent. 
name it is a delicious performance, and arranged to suit 
even ordinary performers. 

The Sarah Waltz. By Henry Rohbock. 
and graceful! waltz, of easy attainment. 

Kindred Hearts. By Charlies Grobe. Those delightful 
verses of Mrs. Hemans, commencing “Oh! ask not, 
hope thou not too much,” &c., have here found their ap- 
propriate music in an air from the German 

Look, how the stars like jewels glisten. By Chas. 
The poetry is by Mrs. Osgood, and the music arranged 
from a French melody by one of the best composers in 
the land. 

Mr George Willig, No. 171 Chestnut street, has re- 
cently published the following excellent pieces, all of 
which we can confidently recommend to our musical 
friends. Our fair readers will find Mr. Couenhover, Mr. 
Willig’s manager, a very amiable and gentlemanly man, 
with whom it is a pleasure to deal. 

Frank's Grend March. By J.C. 

Waltzes from Benedict's celebrated opera of “The Cru- 


In spite of its 


A very pretty 


7robe. 


saders,” as performed by the Steyermarkische Band. Ar- 
ranged by Charles Coote. Beautifu! things. 
Vive la Republique! The last of the Bourbons. Poetry 


by Alexandre Pantoleon— music by J. C. N. G. 

The American Chivalry Quickstep. By Charles Jarvis. 

The Song of Blanche Alpen. Poetry by Charles Jef- 
ferys—music by Stephen Glover. 

When shall I see the object that I love? 
ler. A beautiful song 

The above comprises the choicest selection from Mr. 
Willig’s publications for the last month. 

Mr. A. Fiot, No. 196 Chestnut street, has added during 


By John B. Miil- 
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the last month to his admirable stock of music the fol- 
lowing pieces, all of which are very handsomely got up, 
and to all of which we would call the special attention 
of our friends, viz:— 

Fantasia, from the favorite romance of “La Brune The- 
rese”” By Burgmiiller. 

Affection Polka. By J.C. Viereck 

Evening Star Waltz. By Ferd. Beyer. 

Hail Columbia. By Ferd. Beyer. A new and beauti- 
ful arrangement. 

Marche des Fiangés, from “Linda di Chamoniz.” Ar- 
ranged for four hands by J.C. Viereck. Good, of course, 
as all the music of Linda is. 

Clarisse Hariowe, a Waltz. By Gatien Marcailhou. A 
charming piece. 

Leonore, I am thine—a Song. Words by Geo. Linley— 
music by Walter Maynard. Worth a dozen of the mo- 
dern Songs. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 

From the day the proprietor commenced publishing 
the Lady’s Book, it has been gradually increasing in 
attraction, both literary and pictorial. The 
dence of this, in the first place, is the subscription list, 
and in the next, the voice of the press, which unani- 
mously places it at the head of the magazines. The 
Book, from its commencement, in 1830, has been under 
the superintendence of the same publisher, and in that 
time he certainly has matured plans which must pre- 
vent any cotemporary being able to cope with him. 


best evi- 


There is one peculiarity about “Godey”—and that is, the 
great novelty he gives from month to month, not con- 
fining himself to one routine, but varying the attractions 
as the months change. No magazine can equal it in 
its infinite variety, for the proprietor is determined that 
none shall; and as he every month of the last year pro- 
duced a better work than his cotemporaries—and they 
will hardly deny it—so will he in the ensuing year. He 
is pledged to give more of everything in his work than 
any other magazine, and the one that attempts to com- 
pete with him will have to loosen its purse strings 

He considers this enough by way of announcement 
The publisher of the Lady’s Book will 
their long advertisements, to promise — 
He has hereto- 


for next year 
leave others, in 
which they will do, and bravely too. 
fore expressed his indignation at the vain boasting and 
empty promises held forth to the public for the coming 
year, and which are only kept to the eye as far as the 
January number is concerned, and then forgotten until 
it is again time to rehearse the same deception. Ivis a 
system he cannot and will not practice. If subscribers 
are only to be procured through misrepresentation, he 
will have none of them—but the public have dealt long 
enough with him to know him, and to know that what 
he says he will do, he will do 

While on this subject, he begs leave to call attention 
to an article in this number entitled “ Raising the Wind.” 





Ovr Mezzormnst Artists —Mr. Walters and Mr. 
Welch are both busily engaged on the pictorial depart- 
ment of this work. “The Coquette,” in the last number, 
was by the former, and the “ Mother and Child,” in this 
number, by the latter. Messrs. W. & W. are artists, 
and produce plates that will bear examination. They 
are here in Philadelphia as pre-eminent 
among mezzotint engravers. We shall publish an ar- 
ticle in our next number upon this subject, which will in 
a great measure contradict one which has lately ap- 


considered 


peared upon the same subject in another magazine. 





N. P. Wittis—We are happy to announce for the 
next year a series of religious poems by N. P. Willis, 
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Esq. It will be remembered that Mr. Willis’s religious 
poems first created for him his fame as a poet. 





Miss Leslie’s novel of “ Amelia” is now ready in book 
form. Twenty-five cents remitted by mail, postage paid, 
to L. A. Godey, will command a copy. 

Scott's Weekly Paper says—“ It is the most piquant and 
racy nevel we ever read.” But our readers know what 
it is, and are anxious to have it in book form. It can be 
sent at periodical postage. 





Ww. E. Tucker, Eso.—We have several plates in the 
hands of this gentleman, one of which will appear in the 
January number, and another soon after. We will say 
that no engraver in the United Staies can equal the effort 
of this talented artist for the initial number of the next 
year. It cannot be equaled. We state this, and chal- 


lenge the proof. 





“The Quilting Party,” in our August number, has re- 
ceived a degree of praise from the press second only to 
the “ Donation Visit to Parson Scrantum.” 





To CorRESPONDENTS.—It seems singular that we should 
yet have to refuse some unpaid letters when we have so 
often given notice that unpaid letters are not taken from 
the post-office. 


We have just had the pleasure of looking over the 
proofs of Mr. Read’s forthcoming volume, “The Female 
Poets of America,” and we only hope these ten pretty 
writers may come before the public as handsomely as 
These likenesses are such as only 
a@ poet could paint and poetesses only inspire. Mr. Read, 
whose fine sense of the beautiful would keep him from 
dwelling too closely upon the mere form—the accidental 
—has aimed to give us the true spirit, the soul, the real 


they appeared to us. 


character—such as those who knew and love the origi- 
nals can most fully appreciate. Taose of Mrs. Oseoop, 
Mrs. E. Oakes Surra and Mrs Ex.et, come fully up to 
this high standard, while for that of our own co-editress, 
Mrs. HALe, we are almost afraid to speak our great par- 
tiality. Miss Lynycn and Mrs. Kinney are admirable in 
every respect, and engraved with great delicacy and 
taste. Of Grace GREENWoOop, (Sara J. CLarke,) who 
stands before us plumed and habited for a “morning 
ride,” we shall say nothing till our own “ Grace’ 
We shall then see upon which head “the queen in 
We 


” comes 
out! 
her nature” will be pleased to bestow “ her crown.” 
shall bet on Godey! 

We may as well mention that these heads are all en- 
graved by our friend Pease in his usual silvery and 
tasteful manner, and seem a happy exchange from the 
murky mezzotints one so often encounters in portraits 
now-a-days. 

DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE 
VEMBER, 1848. 


FOR NO- 


1st figure—Walking-dress of rich green silk. T'wo 
flounces with deep-pointed scollops, pinked. Coat of 


purple and black shot silk, wadded, and tacked by black 
velvet buttons in regular angles. Sleeves coming in on 
the shoulder in small plaits, gathered at the wrist and 
fastened by a ribbon and bow. Brocade ribbon same 
shade, fluted up the front, surrounds the throat. Bonnet 
of black velvet--brim lined with pale yellow. 

2d figure—Dress of French gray lute-string; skirt 
plain, fastened up the front by braided bands of the 
same. Coat of ciaret-colored velvet; skirt trimmed with 
two rows of point d’applique, and a deep cape flounced 
in the same way. Small round bonnet of velvet, the 
same as the coat, with a rich plume. The brim is lined 
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with blue silk, and tied with strings of the same hue. 
Primrose-colored gloves and dark gaiters finish the 
neatest costume of the season. 


CHIT-CHAT UPON THE PHILADELPHIA FASH- 
IONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Mousselines de laine of an infinite variety of shade 
and pattern still hold sway over all the new goods of 
The texture is softer than ever before, and 
Levy has 
opened several cases the past month that are unsur- 
passed. Plaids, or rather cheques, are still somewhat 
worn, though their day is nearly past: they come prin- 
cipally in cashmeres, raw twisted silks and Oregon 
cloths. 

The new silks are in entirely novel patterns. Some 
of the most distinguished are of plain grounds, with a 
heavy brocaded pattern of small bouquets in bright co- 
lors, or a wreathed vine running lengthways, and having 


the season. 
the colors brilliant without being gaudy. 


the appearance of stripes of rich ribbon, contrasted with 
the same widih of plain rich silk. Raised satin stripes, 
say of crimson or stone-colored ground, are also very 
beautiful. The most brilliant hues are brought into 
contrast in all the present styles, sometimes in very bad 
taste, as yellow and blue, green and yellow, which have 
a marked but not lady-like air. 

Bonnets are principally smaller in the brim than the 
past season, standing open at the ears, and tied at the 
side or close under the chin by broad ribbon strings. 
The bouquets, wreaths, etc., imported this fall, are ex- 
quisitely natural, mostly in imitation of field flowers, 
straw, oats, etc., mingling with corn-poppies, harebells, 
dahlias, etc. Ribbons are in the richest style, and 
broader than they have been for some years past, costing 
from fifty cents to $1 50 per yard: of course the quantity 
used is less 

The Congress boot is still a favorite—gloves vary 
very little, and are drawn together by cords and heavy 
tassels depending. 

Many elegant riding habits have claimed the notice o¢ 
our fair Philedelphian equestrians the past month, and 
as our ladies are acknowledged the most graceful 
and dashing horsewomen in any of the northern cities, 
it may not be amiss to note their costumes. Notwith- 
standing the sensible and really tasteful advice given in 
the series of “ Hints” lately published in this magazine, 
many still cling to the short waist-skirt, and thus we 
have the “Jack Sheppard” habit, which consists of a 
short jacket, fitting close to the form, fastened by lappels 
buttoned across the front, and with a skirt or flounce a 
quarter of a yard in depth, also fiuing close to the form, 
with three seams, one at the back and at each side. 
These are mostly in merino, stone gray, dark blue or 
green. There is no difference in the long skirt, as in- 
deed there can be none. 

A Spanish riding-hat, the Oakford pattern, and gloves, 
from Beebe & Costar’s, are indispensable to an elegant 
costume. Habits of dark blue or black cloth, with a 
plain high corsage, and linen collar and cuffs, are lady- 
like, and in most cases truly becoming. 

Several beautiful evening dresses have been made for 
the opening balls and parties of the season. One of the 
most graceful robes we have seen is of rose-colored 
crape, plain corsage demi-high, short, close sleeves. 
There are two skirts, each bordered by five rows of 
narrow satin ribbon tacked plainly on, with an equal 
space between. The upper skirt ends just above the 
border of the first, which is about a quarter of a yard in 


depth. White tarletons, trimmed with straw gimps and 
field flowers, are among the most uovel robes. We shall 
FASHION. 


give oue in our next 





CHARLES OAKFORD’S FASHIONS 


FOR 


AUTUMN & WINTER, [848. 


Major Generai’s Chapeau, U. 8. Army. No. 5. Lady's Riding Hat 
Child’s Fane, Hat and Plume. 6. Gentleman's Bat. Fal! Style 
3. Child's Fane, Cap 7. Youth's Hat, Fall Style. 
4. Lady's Riding Cap 8. Lady in full dress. Beaver Bonnet with 
TT, Plume, Muff and Tippet. 
TF The above styles have been arranged expressly for “Goper's Lapy's Boox,”by Charles Oakford, at his 
extensive and Fashionable esiallishment, No 104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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THE NEW CHURCH AT WATERBURY, CONNE 


